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City Playgrounds 


HE subject of proper playgrounds 
for our children is receiving a grati- 
fying amount of attention this season, 
With the increased and increasing rec- 
ognition of the importance of play as 
an element of the child’s life, comes a 
realization that in many instances proper 
conditions for play do not exist. The 
country boy, enjoying the advantages 
of broad acres of field and forest, run- 
ning brooks and shimmering ponds, 
draws from his inherent love of nature 
and sport the means for varied enjoy- 
ment. But his brother of the city has 
not these advantages, and just in pro- 
portion as the demands of business and 
the congestion of city life increase, the 
opportunities of the city boy for inspir- 
ing, educative, life-giving outdoor sport 
diminish, unless some hand is power- 
ful enough to rescue from the grasp of 
the money-king a breathing place for 
the pent-up and pent-in children, whose 
numbers apparently stand in inverse 
ratio to their opportunities. 


In many cities, fortunately, active 
steps have been taken looking toward 
adequate provision of this sort; but 
what has been done only serves to show 
the necessity for doing more—and a great 
deal more — of the same kind, not alone 
in the cities where nothing has yet been 
done, but in those communities where a 
start has already been made, emphasiz- 
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ing the magnitude of the field. To 
cite an instance: The Springfield Wo- 
men’s Club have called a special meet- 
ing for early consideration of this sub- 
ject. 


This work being deemed necessary in 
such a city as Springfield, it is easy to 
realize how much more it must be true 
of less favored municipalities — of the 
greag cities where Trade is the supreme 
autocrat, and space, either lateral or 
vertical, represents high marketable 
value; of ‘‘ manufacturing centers,” 
where the working people are crowded 
into closely packed unsanitary districts, 
with little consideration for their welfare 
from others, with perhaps even less 
upon their own part. The slums of 
the former class of cities and the hives 
of the latter class are about the worst 
fitted for child life of anything which it 
is possible to imagine ; yet by a mock- 
ery of fate, as one might say, child life 
swarms in these unhealthful localities in 
boundless measure, despite adverse con- 
ditions, disease, and hardships. 

Into such unpromising localities the 
movement for children’s playgrounds — 
sadly needed, surely, by the waiis of 
humanity who knew only the noisy, 
crowded, dangerous streets as places of 
relaxation — has gone, and everywhere 
the result has been encouraging, from 


the very beginning of the movement. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
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more, and Chicago, among other cities, 
have tried the experiment. The in- 
fluence has everywhere been the same, 
varying in the details of result accord- 
ing to the conditions surrounding the 
experiment. In New York, old rook- 
eries in Mulberry Bend of unsavory 
reputation were destroyed to give room 
for the children’s outing place. The 
transformation wrought in the neigh- 
borhood has been wonderful. 


Education That Educates 
WE all believe in ‘‘ the higher edu- 


cation of woman.”’ But this 
term does not always, necessarily, im- 
ply the education which will enable wo- 
man to take the place in active business 
life of husband, father, or brother. Not 
to decry or deprecate the latter, when 
circumstances point to the desirability 
or the necessity of its attainment, there 
is a line of education to which we may 
always and unhesitatingly apply the 
adjective ‘‘ higher’’ without fear that 
such designation can be criticised. Wo- 
man has a realm distinctively her own, 
and in which, as a class, her life work 
must be done. That which will better 
fit her for discharging the duties which 
pertain to that realm is truly a higher 
education, and one worthy of the most 
unqualified encouragement,— the edu- 
cation of a true home-maker. 


It is gratifying to note how generally 
educators and sociologists are coming to 
recognize the importance of properly 
qualifying women to become the makers 
of happy and successful homes. They 
recognize the inadequacy of the method 
—which may be called the traditional 
one — descending from mother to 
daughter, but very often broken in the 


descent, and very frequently, if not 
even generally, narrow and incomplete 
at the best. Asa result, we not only 
find existing educational institutions 
adopting courses in domestic science and 
similar branches of social economy, but 
in numerous sections of our country 
well-equipped schools under various 
names have been organized for carrying 
forward exclusively this work of practical 
moment. Varying more or less in 
scope and detail, these institutions have 
a common object and a central idea — 
they are worthy the liberal patronage 
and the general appreciation which is 
gratilyingly reported from all direc- 
tions. 


With objects and institutions of this 
class Good HovusEKEEPING has the 
warmest sympathy. Their aim is iden- 
tical with ours—‘‘the higher life of 
the home.”’ Professor Drummond has 
well said that ‘‘so long as the first con- 
cern of a country is for its homes, it 
matters littke what it seeks second or 
third." We have, therefore, perfected 
arrangements, which will be found set 
forth in detail on one of the advertising 
pages of this number, by which we 
hope to bring certain of these institu- 
tions more closely into relation with the 
readers of our magazine. This is a prac- 
tical matter, and one which must com- 
mend itself to those who are interested 
in securing the ability to make their 
homes all that they should and can be 
made. Many a worthy and laudably 
ambitious young woman may find here 
the pathway toa realization of her high- 
est and most worthy aspirations, and 
win the opportunity of benefiting, not 
alone herself and her personal friends, 
but the community in which her let is 
cast. 
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Home-Making a Vocation 


By CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY 


S home-making a vocation, or is it 
only an avocation? Should a wo- 
man enter upon it as a man enters a 
profession, or may she properly look 
upon it as subordinate to the greater 
concerns of life? Are there any greater 
concerns for her? Let us see. 

A man and a woman, drawn together 
by that subtle attraction we call love, 
plight to each other their troth, ** for 
better, for worse ; for richer, for poorer ; 
in sickness and in health ; till death do 
part.”’ It isasolemn vow, fraught with 
momentous consequences, for upon its 
faithful keeping depends the perpetuity 
of the home, and upon the home de- 
pends the nation. — Fidelity to the mar- 
riage vow is its corner stone. Let it be 
wanting. and they labor in vain that 
build the house.’ Add to it love, mutual 
forbearance, and common sense, and the 
building rises foursquare on a_ solid 
foundation, 

Now at the very outset of their home- 
building our young couple are con- 
fronted by a serious question. They 
are both wage-carners. — Shall both con- 
tinue to be so ? 

It costs a woman more than most 
men realize to lay down a good salary 
and become dependent upon her hus- 
band for every dollar she spends. — If 
she has never known the joy of in- 
dependent sclf-support she will tind it 
comparatively easy, but if she has had 
the handling of her own money and the 
unquestioned right to spend it as she 
chooses, it is idle to say that she will not 
miss it and often long for it. This, in- 


deed, is one of the strongest argu- 


ments against young women so gen- 
erally entering business life. The oc- 
cupation in itself may not unfit her 
for wifehood, but the long continuance 
in it unfits her in a measure for the 
financial dependence which accompanies 
wifehood, 

And why need she be dependent? it 
is urged. She has her own business. 
Why should she give it up? She earns 
perhaps as much as the young husband 
docs. They are just starting in life and 
need money. How much more they 
will have if they both work! Of course 
she cannot do much housekeeping if 
she is engaged in other business, but 
she can hire it done or they can board. 
These are some of the arguments that en- 
tice them — or rather her, for it is rarely 
the case that a man is willing for his new 
wife to continue outside work, and we 
do not usually think much of him when 
he is. 

Shall both continue to be wage-earn- 
ers? That is the pressing question to 
be settled before they can determine 
what their home is to be. Perhaps it 
can be answered better by a considera- 
tion of what the organization of a home 
means than in any other way. 

Organization in general is the bring- 
ing together of interdependent parts, 
each having a special function, office, or 
relation, into one organic whole which 


shall accomplish, with the least possible 


friction and the greatest possible et- 
ficiency, the object of its existence. 
Interdependent parts! Special office ! 
This would secm to preclude all discus- 


sion as to pre-eminence of parts or uni 
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formity of function. They are brought 
together because they are unlike,— be- 
cause they are to accomplish different 
ends. If the constituent parts were all 
similar there could be no organization ; 
if all had the same office the object of 
organization would be defeated. 

It was this, undoubtedly, that Paul 
had in mind when he said to the Corin- 
thians respecting the organization of the 
Christian church : — 

‘* For as the body is one, and hath 
many members, and all the members of 
that one body, being many, are one 
so is Christ. 
Christ —the organized church. ) 


body : (The body of 
If the whole body were an eye, 
If the whole 
were hearing, where were the smelling ? 


where were the hearing ? 


And if all were one member, where were 
the body 

Apply this principle to the organiza- 
tion of the home. There we have 
brought together the interdependent 
parts — man with his strength of body 
and soul to battle with the world and 
his will to do it, and woman with her no 
less God-given power to put inspiration 
into his work and to make a place of 
rest and refreshing for him when the 
day's conflict is over — a place so sweet 
and sacred that the thought of it shall 
be a constant incentive to further effort. 
It is his special office to be the bread- 
the 
But, to paraphrase St. Paul, if 
both are wage-earners, where were the 


winner; it is hers to be home- 


maker. 


home ? 

It is the province of organization to 
lay stress upon specialization, sub- 
division of labor, unity of purpose, and 
harmonious working. 

There can be no doubt that men and 
women were designed for specialized 
work. It is proclaimed by their phys- 


ical constitutions and the bent of their 
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affections. It is emphasized whenever 
the little mother gathers her babies to 
her loving breast and casts about for a 
playhouse site, while her more aggres- 
sive brother mounts his stick horse, and, 
gun in hand, goes forth to conquer. 
Every true woman has an instinct to- 
ward home-making. It is possible for 
her to stifle this, to go on making money 
or doing work outside the home until 
this natural feeling, from being so long 
held in abeyance, is superseded in time 
by another. But it by no means follows 
that this is a desirable state of things. 

Two ladies were talking together one 
day. One was a woman rather less than 
middle aged who was thinking of open- 
ing a summer boarding-house at a lake- 
side resort. 

‘* My husband doesn’t want me to do 
it,’’ she explained, ‘‘but I have no 
family and I feel that I ought to be do- 
ing something.’’ 

The elder lady was silent a few min- 
utes. Then she asked, ‘‘ Did you ever 
engage in any business before you were 
married ?”’ 

‘Yes,’’ replied her companion, 
‘‘that’s just what is the matter with me. 
I worked for the Singer Company for 
nine years at a good salary, and now I 
feel dissatisfied when I am not earning 
money,—just as a man would, | sup- 
pose.”’ She was silent a moment and 
There's no 
Earning money does un- 


then said emphatically : 
use talking ! 
fit a woman for marriage, if it’s kept up 
too long! I am not interested in home 
pursuits. I am interested in business. 
make money.’’ Would 
homes in which both wanted to make 
money answer the purpose of organ- 
ization ? 

The world’s best work is done by 
wise subdivision of labor. 


I want to 


No man can 
do all things well. 


A part of woman's 
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work is laid on her by an unalterable 
decree. This can never be changed by 
universal suffrage or legislative enact- 
ment. Since this is true, is it not both 
wise and just that she should be relieved 
from the added strain of laboring for 
daily bread? It is one of the rights that 
maternity gives her. Occasionally we 
see women exercising the right granted 
them by worthless husbands to bear 
children and then labor to maintain 
them, but we do not usually envy such. 
We feel that it is a subversion of na- 
ture’s laws. It is cnough for a woman 
to have the care of a home and a family. 

It is easy to see that there could not 
be unity of purpose nor always harmo- 
nious working if both husband and wife 
are bread-winners. Hours would clash ; 
interests would conflict. A man who is 
working to support his family has a 
right to a good dinner, well-cooked and 
promptly served, toa comfortable, well- 
kept home in which to rest when the 
day’s work is done. He has a right, 
too, tothe undivided interest of his wife 


ws 


in what concerns them both. How can 
she give either at its best if her duties 
call her into office or store? These are 
prosaic things. But the woman who fails 
her husband at this point will have do- 
mestic trouble and ought to. This is 
the part that he cannot do ; it is the 
part that she is specially fitted for and 
has promised to do. She cannot safely 
neglect it. 

man can serve two masters.”’ 
Wifchood, with all it entails, is a voca- 
tion, One who enters it disqualifies 
herself for business life. Nay, for her 
henceforth the business of life is in the 
home. Let her bring to its conduct all 
the energy, the thought, the devotion 
she would give to any other calling. 
Let her dignify it. Let her like St. 
Paul magnify her office, not by endlessly 
retailing her trials with man-servant and 
maid, but by opening her eyes to its 
possibilities for influencing the life of 
her husband, her children, and the 
world. Then will it, beyond all doubt, 
become to her a vocation. 


Memorial Day, 1900 


By SPENCER 


Oh, spring has come, and the world seems fair, 


And the skies serene erhead, 


On this sacred day — well set apart 


To honor our hero-dead ! 


With music, flowers, and floating flags 


The brave processions pass by — 


And all, in heart, at memory’s call, 


Bow low where our loved ones lie. 


But far, far off does the White Christ stand ! 
And His day of Peace seems far — 


Since still on earth His followers meet 
To fall in the wrath of War! 
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EAR, delightful has come 
again, with its foretaste of June’s 
What a beautiful 


world it is in which we live, and how 


May 
queenly loveliness. 


ought we to enjoy every moment of the 
unfolding springtime! If betimes our 
work has been done, then shall we have 
time to linger out of doors and watch 
the mystery and glory of the life of 
Nature as it burgeons in every bush and 
See 
solt maple, the tassels of the lady bitch, 


bramble. the rich sienna of the 


the soft green of the willow, the lush 
growth of the wayside, the buds and 
lealage of every lovely creeping thing ! 
And over and through all, one power, 
one life, one spirit, in whose arms of 
Love and Wisdom the whole universe 
is rocked. 


Tine birth stone for May, from the 2oth 
to June 21st, is given by some authorities as the 
beryl and the aquamarine. By others the 
emerald and the hawthorn are taken to belong 
to May and as indicative of innocence, purity, 
and peace, the flower taking the place of one of 
the gems. 


The flower month should be sedulously 
occupied with cultivating or beginning to start 
the luxuriant procession of flowers that may be 
kept blooming until November. If sweet peas 
were planted as soon as the frost was out of the 
ground, they are climbing skyward by this time. 
If they were in a deep trench with the top hol- 
lowed out to catch moisture, to be hoed down 
into instead of heaped up, they will give the 
best results. To keep them in constant bloom, 
pick the blossoms, letting none go to seed. 
Generally speaking it is a study to learn which 
flowers to grow in the shade and which in the 
sun. Those are most satisfactory that blossom 
- the longest. A few, like the nasturtium, run 
to leaves instead of flowers, if the soil is made 
rich. Some require sand, some loam. 

Every child, from the age of six years, should 
have a little hoe and trowel and be taught how 
to dig and delve among flowers. A great deal 
depends on training the faculties of observation 
whether achild learns to love nature, or whether 
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The Best Way 


In Doing all Manner of Things About the [louse 


POOLE 


he grows up as regardless as the beasts of the 
great mysterious processes that are continually 
going on all about us. Not only the health of 
the child is improved, but his habits and his 
happiness are greatly furthered by learning to 
watch and understand the changes which con- 
tinually take place among green growing things 
as well as the feathered and furred denizens of 
this world. What a new existence opens be- 
fore the student of natural science, and how 
much it can be cherished, every parent ought to 
know. 


A strawberry luncheon in May can be 
made very beautiful. Everywhere save in large 
cities, soft wild-wood trailing vines are procur- 
able, such as twin and checkerberries and 
prince’s pine. In cities other feathery growths 
can be had, such as the asparagus vine, though 
the wild growths are preferable. With them are 
needed bright wood mosses, the prettiest being 
those with red fairies’ cups. Now on the cen- 
ter of the table place an old japanned tray, and 
edge it with moss and vines trailing off on the 
cloth, the width of the edge to be in proportion 
to the size of the tray. A table mirror is more 
suitable than the tray, and a huge platter may 
answer the purpose. 

In the middle of the centerpiece place a large, 
low, shallow dish heaped, mound shape, with 
moss, while moss covers the entire tray or 
platter. Should it be a mirror it is better to 
leave a space between the edge and center, to 
reflect the light. Now, having procured some 
large strawberry stems with luscious bunches of 
ripe fruit upon them, stick them into the moss, 
the largest in the center, to simulate a natural 
growth. Beside each guest's plate place a bread 
and butter plate similarly filled with moss and 
berry stems, and beside that a tiny dish of pul- 
verized sugar. Those small green glass ivy 
leaves that cost but a few cents each are most 
convenient for such uses. 

At each place should stand a tiny vase to hold 
a white rose with its leafage or narcissi with a 
bit of feathery green. These relieve the flatness 
of the other decorations, which are exceedingly 
beautiful when tastefully arranged. The ber- 
ries inthe centerpiece should be large and well 
massed, and a few should be interspersed in the 
edges of the oval centerpiece. 

If candles are used, the shades should be 
tinted strawberry color and white, alternately, 
and the costume of the hostess ought to repeat 
these colors. The menu, too, may follow suit. 

seginning with tomato bisque and ending with 
strawberry shortcake and irregularly shaped 
blocks of white and red jelly, one can select, ac- 
cording to the season and the market, that 
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which best suits the color scheme. Jt is well to 
note that a plentiful supply of white flowers is 
needed to set off the red and green, which, with- 
out this relief, are apt to look too heavy and dark. 


The wall curtain is a decorative addi- 
tion to aroom. Back of a divan or a piano, 
hung on a slender rod attached to the wall, is a 
soft fabric, either silk or Japanese stuff, of some 
tint that affords an agreeable, not a violent, con- 
trast to the wall. It scems to finish the corner 
in question and to relieve the square outline of the 
furniture below. Thus a yellow wall may have 
a greenish curtain, and vice versa, while blue 
goes with pink or aterra cotta. It should be 
from 40 to 50 inches deep and as long as the 
length of the sofa or piano. 


The linen closet, if it has not been at 
tended to before, demands attention. In cities 
the annual linen sale is in the early spring, when 
experienced housekeepers renew their stock in 
hand. Linen, we choose to call even the cot- 
ton upon our beds, for tinen is only, at the north, 
used in midsummer. Sheets of linen or of cot- 
ton should be of first-class quality, as it is poor 
economy to purchaseanything less. Of the linen 
imported from Ireland, Scodand, England, and 
Germany, each has distinctive qzalities, but the 
Irish linen is most in vogue. In price it ranges 
from sixty cents per yard to one dollar, but the 
latter, though exquisitely fine, rolls and wrinkles 
so that its use cannot be recommended. The 
twilled linen is best for sheets and pillow slips 


In length sheets should be three yards before 
hemming, to allow plenty of material to tuck in at 
the bottom and turn back at the top. Anything 
more tantalizing than a sheet so abbreviated that 
it constantly slips up from the feet, was neverde- 
vised. As to width cf sheeting, that depends on 
the width of the beds, from two yards fora single 
bed, to two and three-fourths fora wideone. The 
cloth should never be torn, but cut by a drawn 
thread. The hems, three inches wide at the top 
and two at the bottom, should be basted on the 
right side and sewed on the machine or by hand. 
With the needle extra care should be taken to 
fasten firmly the corners, else they will be liable 
to whip out in washing and drying. Should the 
housekeeper choose, she can pass many an hour 
in hemstitching her sheets and pillow slips, after 
drawing threads just below the broad hems. 
Four sheets to each bed should be allowed. 


Pillow slips ought to be made of cloth 
finer and firmer than sheeting. It can be pro- 
cured of all widths. It is best to sew up the 
side selvages by hand, over and over, as pillow 
and bolster slips are handsomer and _ flatter if 
finished in this manner. The hems should be 
three inches deep and the hand hemmed are in 
better taste than when made by machine. _ Pil- 
low slips need be only long enough to prevent 
the ticking from showing. If they are made to 
button on the pillow, they need to fit more 
closely, but buttons are abother. Bolstercases, 
finished like pillow slips, are left open at either 
end. Both need to be large enough to readily 
slip over the tickings, as they then wear much 
better and are less trying to manage. 


Pillow shams are a snare and a delusion. It 
is far better tc have a counterpane long enough 
to draw up, either over the bolster alone or the 
bolster and pillows, than to use these vexatious 
hypocrisies 

Table linen is an index of the taste and 
neatness of the housekeeper. It is economy to 
purchase only a fine quality and to change often, 
in order to prevent the wearing out by hard rub 
bing in the laundry. 

For everyday use that sold by the yard will 
suffice. It is much cheaper, though it lacks 
the elegance of a bordered cloth. A small 
patterned linen, showing the familiar snowdrop, 
ivy, and clover, wears better than that having 
larger designs. Fora small family four cloths 
for daily use, with as many of a better quality, 
are enough. Napkins usually match. Dinnet 
napkins are three-quarters of a yard square, and 
a dozen go with each cloth. Both the tall 
cloths and napkins should be cut by a drawn 
thread and a narrow hand hem finished with 
the utmost neatness Four dozen napkins, for 
a small family, helped out by small tea napkins, 
ought to suffice. If linen of every kind is washed 
before cutting and hemming, taking out th 
starch will greatly facilitate the work. It is to 
be remembered that linen not bleached to snowy 
whiteness will last much longer than the other 

Some housekeepers fancy, for a change, either 
the plain or the twilled linen cloths. These are 
finished on each of the four edges with wide 
hems and hemstitching above, and are made to 
fit thedimensions of the table. Handsome they 
truly are. But, as figured linens do not, they show 
every stain andmuss. They are usually finished 
with a monogram from six to nine inches high, 
wrought diagonally across one corner in such 
manner as to show on the table top. The hems 
are from two to four inches in depth and are 
sometimes finished with a fall of renaissance 
lace, the depth of which depends upon the 
housekeeper’s purse. However the cloth is 
finished, the napkins should correspond. ‘Tabk 
cloths of all kinds are procurable of any length, 
even up to five yards, 

Breakfast and luncheon cloths, with 
colored borders and sometimes with the entire 
cloth tinted, are in use more orless. Though 
lacking the delicacy of white linen, the com 
moner grade, which can be purchased for two 
dollars, is convenient. A handsomer fashion is 
to place under each plate a doily some half a 
yard square. These are procurable already 
bordered and fringed, or they can be finished at 
home, either with a buttonhole edge or with a 
hem and hemstitching. The advantages of 
these table doilies are apparent. They are 
readily changed and the laundering is much less 
than that of a large cloth, while they give a 
peculiar elegance to the table. For special oc- 
casions, broidery of white linen, either in out- 
line or solid work, is extremely handsome. A 
moderately fine plain linen cuts up into these 
luncheon doilies with good advantage. 

Fancy tea cloths are both popular and ef 
fective. Like doilies, they are best made out of 
plain linen, either hemstitched or fringed, and 
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cut of a size to suit the small tables they are in- 
tended to cover. They should be made large 
enough to put on diamond-wise, with the corners 
coming between those of the table. It should 
not be forgotten that hemstitching wears much 
better than the fringe, which always has to be 
combed out after laundering. A pretty way to 
embroider the tea cloth is to border it witha 
garland or simulated ribbon, either white or 
colored, or to powder it with buds and blossoms 
in the style of Dresden. It takes little in- 
genuity for a novice to mark these buds her- 
self with a lead pencil. A clover blossom, a 
lily of the valley, a rose, or a sweet pea, are 
easy, for any needlewoman who has the leisure. 
Again, a tea cloth is effective when made of rows 
of linen doubled, and an inch and a half wide, 
alternated with insertion of the same width and 
all arranged about a square centerpiece. 


Doilies of every size and all shapes are 
used on fashionable tables. They are placed 
upon all dishes, either china or silver, that hold 
bread, biscuits, cake, cheese, croquettes, and 
similar food, as well, of course, as under finger- 
bowls. Made of fine linen and either hemmed 
or fringed, they give to the table an air of 
elegance and refinement which is farther in- 
creased if doilies cre used, instead of a cloth, 
under each plate upon the bare board. Often 
they are fancifully shaped, like ivy leaves. If 
extremely fine they are powdered with rose 
leaves or other tiny flowers wrought with fine 
floss, or the edges are finished with the finest of 
the eye-destroying Mexican drawn work A 
pretty decoration is a wreath and bowknot, or an 
undulating ribbon and knot, or a basket of 
blossoms from which springs a garland of tiny 
flowerets. Linen and floss must be delicate 
and fine. A charming combination is a blue 
ribbon in solid stitch, a basket in deep brown, 
and flowers in faint yellowish pink and olive 
leaflets. Allembroidery is solid save the basket, 
which is wrought in outline with crossed strands. 

Circular doilies are made by marking the out- 
‘line by means of a saucer with a lead pencil and 
then stitching over the marking with a machine. 
Within the outline embroider the selected pat- 
tern and feather stitch over the machine outline. 
By this method a half yard or yard of linen will 
make quite a lot of doilies, each of which can 
be marked by any ingenious person, with sep- 
arate designs, and at slight expense. Before 
marking, the cloth should be washed in hot suds. 
After the doilies are finished cut round the 
stitching a full inch from the edge, and fringe 
them out nearly that depth. 

Large doilies for platters can be similarly 
made. On these embroidery is needed only on 
the corners. White silk or linen is in much bet- 
ter taste for the ornamentation than any color. 
In fact, doilies of every size, square, oblong, with 
or without rounded corners as well as circular, 
can be furnished by any housekeeper who can 
command the time. It is best to remind the 
too literal person that those made for corn- 
plates are in better taste without the semblance 
of that vegetable. 


Toweling wow comes already hemmed and 
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hemstitched, in which way it is fully as econom- 
ical as any other. For all uses the huckaback can 
be recommended. Should the housekeeper pre- 
fer she can procure the material by the yard and, 
making the towels of a length to suit herself, 
finish them with a hem of a width to suit her 
owntaste. At all events they should be hemmed 
strongly, with the ends securely fastened. A 
better quality of toweling for guests comes with 
colored borderings with which we are all famil- 
iar. Yet the guest chamber should always have 
a stock of huckaback, now that most persons 
know that a coarser towel is best for the skin. 
Turkish toweling also should not be omitted in 
laying in a new stock. For domestics, crash of 
good quality should be plentifully provided. 
Nor is a roller a good thing for the kitchen. 
Hanging towels, one yard and a quarter long, 
are apt to be more readily removed. With one 
maid half a dozen such towels will suffice for the 
kitchen, and another half dozen for her cham- 
ber. In fact, crash toweling is often used in 
bathing by persons of scrupulous particularity, 
since it provides just the friction needed by the 
skin. 

All towels intended to be hung should be pro- 
vided with strong loops of tape fastened to the 
middle of either end with No. 36 cotton. This 
applies to dish wipers as well as other towels. 
The former, of stout crash (save the four glass 
towels), must be as firmly and carefully hemmed 
as others. Glass towels are made of the plaid 
linen, and like the others are best when cut 45 
inches in length. 


Marking linen is not much work where 
the housekeeper is accustomed to the needle. 
All table linen should be marked with white 
linen, either in outline or solid work,and the first 
letter of the last name is just as good as a com- 
plicated monogram. The size of letter will de- 
pend upon taste and time. Upon large table 
napkins letters an inch long will suffice, and the 
plainness or ornamentation will depend upon 
time and dexterity. Doilies need no marking. 
Sheets are marked either in the middle of the 
top, just under the hem, or at one corner. It is 
an excellent plan to mark sheets and pillow slips 
in pairs, as two number ones, etc. Not only is 
the linen closet more easily kept in order, but 
the housekeeper can keep in use together those 
of the same age. As soon ds the ones are too 
much worn, they may be taken to cover over 
furniture on sweeping days, and a new set put 
in their places. Simply marking 1 and 2, etc., 
is sufficient. A good way to wear bedding 
equally is to place each week’s washing, as it 
comes from the laundry, under the piles already 
on the shelves. 

Toweling of every kind it is well to mark with 
red cotton. It is easy enough to mark a num- 
ber and an initial letter with the old-fashioned 
cross-stitch, and this without drawing a thread. 
The eye can readily take two up and two across, 
and one marking is only a moment’s work. A 
careful housekeeper will look well after her lin- 
ens. Domestics have a way of using soiled tow- 
eling for dusting cloths, a practice both waste- 
ful and filthy. Dusters, by the way, made 
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either of old muslin linings or new cheese cloth, 
should be looked after and regularly laundered. 


To clean etchings and photographs 
it is needful to remove the paper and board at 
their backs, to wash the glass and cleanse the 
mats surrounding them with stale bread crumbs. 
Then replace pictures and board and paste fresh, 
thick brown paper over the whole. Wipe the 
wire with a cloth and re-hang. Oil paintings 
need simply to he gone over with a damp cloth 
to remove dust. Gilt frames can be retouched 
with liquid and gilt powder and wooden frames 
rubbed with a cloth dampened with kerosene. 
Statuettes can be cleaned by lightly dusting with 
a moistened cloth dabbed into whiting. Un 
varnished wood is freshened by washing it with 
cold tea. 


Bureau drawers demand peculiar atten- 
tion in spring. In warm rooms the sly, elusive 
moth finds lodgment in every crack in these and 
in the edges of closet shelves All crevices, 
after washing with borax water, need to be 
dusted with Persian powder. Then bureau 
drawers should be lined afresh with clean towels, 
or, better still, with mats of cambric or muslin, 
made double and interlined with one layer of 
white batting. Those intended to hold the 
more delicate belongings of the family may 
have some faint perfume sprinkled over the 
cotton, not enough to give more than the 
suspicion of a scent. Every box, chest, trunk, 
and receptacle should be emptied, cleansed, 
and the contents sorted and re-laid. Old shoes, 
stays, and frayed-out garments should go where 
they belong, either to some very poor family or 
the bonfire. 


A clean cellar is expected in the home of 
a good housekeeper. That it should be fre 
quently aired goes without saying: But early 
in this month, if it is not done before, every 
corer should be thoroughly swept, the walls 
swept and whitewashed, all vegetables in- 
spected, the refuse thrown away, bins, boxes, 
barrels, and crates emptied, and the entire place 
made as neat as the kitchen should be. No 
doubt much so-called malaria— the fashionable 
name used to cover a multitude of hygienic 
sins— is directly due to foul air, much of it 
arising from ill-kept cellars. The cellar air 
penetrates through floors and floods living 
rooms with untold filth. Hence the wise woman 
permits no accumulation of old utensils and 
débris of various kinds, often including soiled 
and discarded kitchen cloths, to poison the 
atmosphere and breed all sorts of diseases. 
During the month the sun should be often in- 
vited to enter the open windows. 

When there is a furnace all dampers and 
registers should be closed before sweeping. As 
a sanitary measure it is well, at this point, to 
call in the furnace man to have the pipes and 
furnace itself examined, cleaned, and repaired. 
Where practicable, open all the cellar windows 
to let the air draw through and sweeten the un- 
derground domain. Should it be damp, keep 
in one corner an old iron vessel with a lump of 
unslacked lime, and frequently expose a dish of 


charcoal in lump. Should there be any sus- 
picion of an unsanitary condition, in addition 
to all these, wash the walls with a weakened 
solution of copperas. It may be done with an 
old whitewash brush. 

The drainage, with the advent of spring, 
requires particular attention. Strong potash 
water should flood the sink at night, just as 
every one is retiring, so it will not be used till 
morning. <All plumbing should be critically ex- 
amined and drain pipes submitted to severe 
tests. Old stove cloths, dusters, and dishcloths 
ought to be summarily burned. Indeed, the 
kitchen range is a great purifier. Here should 
go all dust sweepings and deébris, instead of dis- 
figuring with them the back yard. Should there 
be no better way, that is of burying it... here 
the garbage should be reduced to a state of **in- 
nocuous desuetude."* Open all the dampers 
and your nostrils will receive no offense. 

The preserve closet and cans ate not 
to be forgotten. After opening a can the con 
tents should all be emptied, the jar washed, the 
same cover replaced, and then set back in the 
cellar, But there are pickles and preserves two- 
thirds used, which need to be emptied, the clos- 
ets and shelves scrubbed, and all empty jars and 
crocks packed together in immaculate order. It 
is miserable to allow a clutter of sticky things 
to accumulate. 

Woolen clothing and furs that are no 
longer needed may now be stored for the sum 
mer. It must be remembered, though, that in 
the latitude north of Virginia we have many a 
raw day, during May, when it would be hazard- 
ous to discard woolens. All thick garments 
should be looked over, mended, brushed, and 
put in such order that they can be donned in the 
fall without trouble. Especially should greas¢ 
spots be taken out and all clothing that is to be 
made over should be ripped apart. Everything 
should be brushed and beaten and hung in the 
wind, those that are fadeless in the sunshine. 
When sweet and well aired take each piece sep- 
arately and fold to make as few creases as pos- 
sible, then wrap it in three issues of the yellow 
journals that have the greatest amount of print- 
ers’ ink. Where the garment is large or long 
take several thicknesses and lap so as to break 
joints. Now if they are laid in the cedar chest 
that shuts closely, there wil! be no trouble with 
moths. Where cedar closets are lacking, the 
articles must be so tied as to allow no crevice 
through which moths can enter. As they have 
insuperable objections to printers’ ink, no other 
protection than this is needed. For many years 
I have discarded camphor and moth balls, rely- 
ing on the freedom of winter clothing from 
moths when they are put away, and a sufficient 
thickness and tightness of the paper covering. 
Dress skirts must be folded lengthwise once o 
twice. In the fall they can be shaken oat and 
pressed on the wrong side. The main thing 
with both wool and fur is to see that neither the 
moth nor its egg has gained shelter in the gar- 
ment. After fur is aired, beaten, and wrapped 
in paper, it should be sewed up in a bag of un- 
bleached muslin. 
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In the lack of a cedar chest a rope may be 
hung across the attic and to it bundles of winter 
clothing should be securely tied, all wrapped in 
their paper envelopes. — Each bundle should be 
labeled with ink, and the wrappings made very 
close. Next to printers’ ink, moths abominate 
light. 


To wash lace curtains is quite a science. 
They must first be well shaken of loose dust, 
then, if greatly soiled, soaked over night in a 
warm suds with two tablespoonfuls of ammonia 
tothetub. To make the suds, boil fine soap 
until dissolved, and strain into the water. In 
the morning press the folded curtains, two at a 
time, in a clean basket to remove the water, and 
drop them into a clean suds prepared like the 


The Abandoned Farm 


By HELEN 


iy is not alone the hill country of New 

England that gives its quota of 
abandoned farms, preémpted at times 
by wandering Kanucks, but as often leit 
desolate. There is another order, with 
its own peculiar ebb and flow of posses- 
Allalong the New 
England seacoast, and this means chiefly 


sion and forsaking. 


Maine, this fact has worked from the 
The 


hills slope down to the very shore and 


earliest days of setthement there. 


the sea stretches up in long fingers, as 
it were, known to the inhabitants as 
‘*reaches,”’ green fields and pleasant 
gardens on either side, where, as the 
tide turns, the smell of the sea mingles 
with that of new mown hay and the 
old-fashioned flowers, that are sweeter 
than The old 
captain, whose life from earliest boy- 


any newer ones. sea 
hood has been on shipboard, carries 
with ,him always a vision of these fair 
spaces and of the time when he will re- 
turn to the farm from which he escaped, 
and give his last days to the occupation 
of his earliest ones. Maine, as owning 
the longest line of coast, rejoices in 
many of these returned prodigals, who 
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first. Swash the curtains up and down, soap- 
ing the spots, if there are any, but never rab- 
bing them, even by hand. The third is the 
clear rinsing water, the fourth is exceedingly 
thin starch water which has been blued or tinc- 
tured with coffee according to the whiteness or 
the ecru color of the lace. If frames are used 
the lace is basted to the cloth upon them when 
they ares stretched to dry. If not, they are to 
be pinned, scallop by scallop, to sheets laid 
upon the unoccupied floor of a dustless cham- 
ber. Should the curtains be very fine, it is a 
good plan to baste a piece of muslin, a couple 
of inches wide, about the edges, before the 
curtains are washed. This keeps them straight. 
Should there be torn places, mend by starching 
over them a piece of lace. 


and Its Future —II 


CAMPBELL 


drive their horses and urge on. their 
oxen in the same terms, often stormy 
ones, in which they steered their ships, 
counting the reins of one as halyards, 
and shouting larboard or starboard to 
the stolid drawers of plow or harrow. 

It is Miss Jewett, with her delicate 
and unerring observation of New Eng- 
land life, who has long known this 
type, recording its characteristics and 
methods in some of her most charming 
But 


the returned captain, joyful as his re- 


studies along the Maine coast. 


gained ownership may be, finds it no 
less ditheult to hold his own boys there 
than did his father before him, though 
in due time they, too, if sailors, will feel 
the same pull, and leave the uncertain 
sea for the substantial earth. 

It is not alone the sailor who answers 
such call. The merchant in his count- 
ing room, the overworked lawyer, the 
railway official, hears it even in the 
For 


each and all is the same instinctive out- 


rustling of the “business papers. 


cropping of desire for return to the old 
familiar places,— some form of country 
life. 


The American love of change 
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rules here, as elsewhere. It may not 
always be the old places, but some form 
of country it must be, and thus comes 
the positive reaction, which is in time 
to restore the balance of things. The 
boys still fiee from the farm, but at 
every point they are met by the mass 
who share the outdoor movement of the 
last ten years, and more, especially, 
though the foundations for it were laid 
long before. 

It is the summer boarder, once cde- 
rided, who is now known to be an 
unconscious missionary and alterer of 
conditions. Tennis and golf, the bicycle, 
and all outdoor sports,— the increasing 
interest in natural sciences and_ field 
study, the increasing sense of what a 
love of nature really means, and what 
part.it must have in the upbuilding of 
life, — these have come with the inter- 
change of city and country thought and 
life. And another factor of even greater 
power is at work — the increasing sense 
of beauty, a sense just coming to con- 
sciousness in this American life, whose 
keynote of barrenness in this regard 
was set by our Puritan ancestors. 

We are to admit, then, that return 
becomes more and more certain, but 
before we ask just what is to be done 
after return is accomplished, how we 
are to handle the new-old) possessions, 
there are certain facts barely indicated 
in the opening paper, but requiring fur- 
ther consideration, from all to whom 
the return to the farm scems the word 
that must be spoken. That return be- 
comes more and more a probability, but 
one depending on conditions as yet but 
dimly apprehended. For the rich or 
even moderately well-to-do, the way is 
fairly plain. For the poor there are 
other phases to consider. 

The casual observer of slum life, with 
its hideous poverty, its sharp depriva- 


tions, comments at once, ** These peopl 
ought to be put down in the country, 
and earn a living in the natural way.”’ 
This applies, first, to the foreign popu- 
lation, or its first: generation, in this 
country. That a training ts necessary 
in this order of work, training and nat 
ural aptitude, he does not stop to con 
sider. hearing of abandoned 
farms in New England, he asks with 
equal vigor why this mass of ill-paid 
and struggling workers evervwher 
the average factory Operative or worker 
in the trades —does not at once make 
for them, and wrest a living from the 
soil, rather than remainat the mercy of 
a shifting wage and an uncertain sub- 
sistence. 

It is always difficult to make the ob- 
server of this order realize that farm 
life to the class in question would mean 
an unhappiness far beyond anything it 
now experiences. “Till that) life alters 
in many of its present aspects, the ordi- 
nary town population infinitely prefers 
the slum. This hot-bed of evil, as we 
know it to be, has, even at its worst, 
compensations we are but just beginning 
to comprehend : human companionship, 
constant interchange of opinion, such 
as it is, and constant entertainment in 
the shifting panorama of the strects. 
matraid of the many a ‘* coun- 
try week child has said, and their 
elders object even more strenuously. 

It is at this point that the surprised 
observer begins to analyze the situation, 
and ask what the real argument is on 
the country side. Amazement is cer- 
tain as there comes a comparison of the 
relative evils to be faced in city and in 
country life for children, yet the com- 
parison must be made beterc there is 
real comprehension of the situation. Is 


the country as ideal a working ground, 


as idyllic a home in which to bring up 
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children, as we count it? Is there or 
is there not a country hoodlumism, in- 
cluding an order of depravity less keenly 
intelligent than that induced in the slum, 
but no less potent for evil ? 

There are certain very patent facts in 
favor of the country. As to its pure 
air, freedom not only from the dust 
and din of factories but from the whole 
mad rush of modern city life, there can 
be no question. 

It is at this point that we face another 
form of education seldom recognized by 
the village, but which is one of the most 
successful agents in driving the boys from 
the farm. It is the village railroad sta- 
tion, about which as trains come in gath- 
ers a group of boys, corresponding to 
the ‘‘gang’’ of every street in a city 
slum. The experienced observer knows 
sadly well that these boys could give 
pointers in depravity to any set of city 
youngsters that could be produced. 
The Philistine, always keenly observant 
of facts bearing on social problems, has 
been making a special investigation, and 
claims that the particular village in which 
these observations were made is a repre- 
sentative one, and that all villages in all 
states are, under our present methods 
of education, simply schools of hood- 
lumism. Boys and girls alike gather at 
these little stations. The conditions 
that bring them there are idleness and 
a lack of incentive toward any higher 
life. The farm house feels little stimu- 
lus in this direction. There is little con- 
versation, but much gossip, and ** gossip 
is only lack of a worthy theme.’’ Hav- 
ing nothing else to talk about, folks turn 
and talk of each other, and if they rend 
characters and rip reputations up the 
back it is only a sign of mental poverty. 
Get a man interested in poetry, art, 
sociology, and he talks of these. Set 
him to work at some useful employ- 


. 


ment that calls into being his higher 
faculties — the love of harmony, propor- 
tion, color,— and his mind will revolve 
about these things, and of these he will 
converse, 

Manual training and the abandoned 
farm may seem to have no close rela- 
tion, The reader may even feel that 
to bring up the question is taking an 
unfair advantage, and that how to re- 
construct old houses and make waste 
places beautiful is the real considera- 
tion. But the writer is of different 
mind. There can be no reconstruction 
of abiding value if it is not at once un- 
derstood that there is involved much 
more than the question of making over 
old houses, or the personal happiness 
and increased comfort of a few, For 
city slum or its corresponding country 
clement the same needs are in the same 
human nature, and thus it is just here 
that we may pause and take fresh view 
of the situation for both, but chiefly for 
the country child of the village. The 
farm has its own interests, and the boy 
or girl born on a farm receives in that 
very fact certain phases of manual train- 
ing and at least knows some of the uses 
of hands. But there are hundreds on 
hundreds of villages, where manufactur- 
ing of some order is the occupation, 
and the comfortless little houses, with 
their garniture of tin cans and _ their 
hopeless ugliness, offer to the child no 
resources, no thought save of escape. 

To be busy is the natural bent of the 
little child, but the average mother has 
small sense of what this fact means ; the 
factory mother even less than she of the 
farm. To both it represents, usually, 
unlimited trouble in finding full occu- 
pation outside of the hated ‘* chores,’’ 
and she turns the boy or girl loose, too 
engrossed in the day’s work to think 
beyond the present moment. 
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This is the genesis of the hoodlum, 
of whom no stronger words have been 
spoken than those that follow: ‘* The 
boy may have glimmering desires to do 
something useful and be somebody, but 
he lacks direction; there is none to 
take the lead. He craves excitement, 
and as the railroad station is the busy 
center, he gravitates there to see the 
train come in ; he gets acquainted with 
the tramps who hang around the water 
tank and engine pumping room. Soon 
he times the way freight and curries 
favor with conductor and brakeman by 
helping unload boxes, bales, and barrels. 
He learns to climb over freight cars, to 
set the brake, to board a train in mo- 
tion. He is allowed to ride up the road 
to the next station. He gets off there, 
and while waiting for a train to take 
him back, goes over to a farmhouse and 
strikes the farmer’s wife for a * hand- 
me-out,’ as he has seen the tramps do. 
He gets it. And, lo! it is an epoch in 
his life; he has learned that he can 
travel free, and get food without work. 
At heart he is a tramp and a criminal ; 
he takes something without thought of 
giving an equivalent. The next move 
is by hook or by crook and stealth to 
ake the thing without going through 
the formality of asking for it. If the 
farmer's wife refuses the food, why just 
locate the chickens that roost in the trees 
and at night go and get them. ‘ The 
world owes every man a living.’ In the 
commodity of manhood, the villages 
supply the best and the worst. Those 
with ambition and aspiration seek a field 
where their powers can find play. The 
rest for the most part hang upon the 
fringe of hoodlumism.”’ 

These conditions for one village, ina 
middle state, were recognized by its 
leading men, who, at their own expense, 
added manual training to the public 


school, though the chief giver had no 
sons to be benetited by it. His own 
statement of the matter carries the sit- 
uation ina nutshell: pays. It is 
of material benefit to the town, as weil 
as an investment in manliness. — It in- 
creases the value of property. We get 
better rents. We can sell land at 
higher prices. Men have learned that 
this is a good place for their boys. They 
have become interested in doing some- 
thing. The boys have workshops at 
home. They are making things. In 
the winter, perhaps, they are building 
boats for summer use ; in the summer, 
they are making sleds for winter. There 
is now very little loating in the streets. 
The boys are too busy. Many of them 
are earning money out of school hours, 
helping the carpenters, and the boy who 
wants to be idle finds litthe compan- 
ionship.”’ 

Let us add to this practical statement 
from the chief actor in making it pos- 
sible, the conclusion of another man, no 
less practical, whose own town is being 
made over in much the same fashion, — 
Elbert Hubbard, the head of the Roy- 
croft Shop: ‘* The cure for hoodlum- 
ism is manual training, and an industrial 
condition that will give the boy or girl 
work,— congenial work,— a fair wage 
and a share in the honor of making 
things. Salvation lies in the Froebel 
methods carried into manhood. You 
encourage the man in well-doing by 


‘taking the things he makes, the product 


of hand and brain, and paying him 
for them. Supply a practical, worthy 
ideal, and your hoodlum spirit is gone 
forever. You have awakened the man 
to a higher life — the life of art and use- 
fulness ;— you have bound him to his 
race and made him brother to his kind. 
The world islargerforhim. . . 


Interest a person in a useful employ- 
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ment and you are transforming Chaos 
into Cosmos.’ 

None of these thoughts may have 
been even partially defined in the mind 
of the man or woman who sees in 
the abandoned farm the opportunity 


for a larger and happier personal life. 
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But, in the last analysis, they must be 
recognized if that life is really to be 
lived. The citizen owes the commu- 
nity no less than he owes himself, and 
in paying the first debt to the utter- 
most he is certain no less of paying 
the last. 


Family 


By CAROLINE 


RICTION is a good thing. No 
family should be without it. The 
same is true of red pepper, scrubbing 
In each 
instance, however, 


sand, and general discipline. 
three 
points are to be well considered—qual- 


and every 
ity, quantity, and occasion. Let your 
Cayenne be the real article, in amount 
moderate, and do not put it into the 
blancmange. Allow the pots and ket- 
tles to monopolize the scrubbing sand, 
and as for general discipline,— well, it 
can hardly be too particular. 

In a world subject to mechanical laws 
there can be no progress without fric- 
tion ; neither can there be much with an 
In the one case affairs are 
too often let slide ; in the other life be- 


excess of it. 


comes ‘ta dem’d horrid grind.”’ A 
right judgment is a royal gift from 
Rub the baby’s back, by all 
means ; he will digest better, sleep bet- 


Heaven. 


ter, and behave better ; but remember 
that he is new, as yet, and unhardened ; 
his skin will be tougher later on. Stroke 
the family cat ; she likes it ; but stroke 
in the direction indicated by nature. 
There is all the difference in the world 
between a spit and a purr. Keep the 
carving knife sharp, as you value a 
peaceful meal ; but incline it always at 
the proper angle to the steel. Sharpen 


Friction 
LESLIE FIELD 


the family wits, also, by judicious rub- 
bing against each other ; but interpose 
occasionally, and very dexterously, a 
drop of oil. Keep the family wheels 
Put 
a polish upon smooth surfaces, but use 


Whirling, but beware of hot boxes. 


cotton waste or soft flannel ; not emery 
paper. 

‘‘As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man 
sharpeneth the face of his friend.’’ True 
enough, all things being equal, but sup- 
pose the other man isn’t iron. Some 
soft. Friction is always 
affected by the relative softness of the 
surfaces in contact. 


people are 


Do you know how 
a good nurse deals with a sensitive spot 
With a little 
vaseline on her hand, and the intuitive 
skill of her craft, she manipulates the 
shrinking flesh with a touch that glides 
across the surface like dreams across 


that requires friction ? 


the brain ; gone as soon as realized. 
Little by little, as the quivering nerves 
grow wonted and begin to yield to treat- 
ment, she increases the pressure until 
the patient, who at first recoiled from 
even a fancied approach, becomes able 
to bear with equanimity and enjoyment 
the most thorough rubbing that can be 
administered. 

Again,— look at the other side. But 
for the friction which water drops en- 
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counter in their passage through the 
air, ‘‘the gentle rain from heaven ™ 
would doubtless drill bullet holes in us 
all ; and it may be that even the tearful 
and tender sympathics of our friends, 
showered upon us under cloudy condi- 
tions, would prove fatal to our best 
vitality but for the blessed, and unre- 
mitted scraping of that grand, invigo- 
rating atmosphere of lite which we call 
stern necessity. 

But friction is not only a good thing ; 
it may be also a very deleterious and 
hindering thing ; as babies, and cats, 
and steam engines well know. Our 
daily problem is how to hinder this uni- 
versal hindrance ; how best to avail our- 
selves of this universal help. 

The world is a big tumbling barrel in 
which that part of our life which we are 
accustomed to speak of as the ** casting 
of our lot,”’ is set to revolving with other 
lots, all more or less similar, all more 
or less rough, all more or less in need 
of just such a grinding as they are likely 
to get. Over against this noisy, whirl- 
ing, relentless state of things stands, for 
some of us, the home. Here is turned 
out the wrought work which shall bear 
stress, and strain, and sudden on- 
slaught, and never yield. There is fric- 
tion here, also ; plenty of it ; but itis not 
wild, indiscriminate friction ; it is tem- 
pered, attuned, regulated. There is a 
master mechanic whose eye, and hand, 
and voice are everywhere ; who over- 
looks no flaw, encourages no shirking, 
withholds no needed reprimand, and 
stints no well-earned praise. © This mas- 
ter mechanic is sometimes mother, some- 
times sister, sometimes maiden aunt. 
She is also smelter, refiner, smith, sharp- 
ener, polisher, imprinter, packer, and 
She is everything by turns, 


shipper. 


and everything as long as she lives. 
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Her smile is incentive and reward, her 
word encouragement and strength, her 
love the lubricant that reduces friction 
to that minimum of resistance which is 
also the maximum of efficiency. She 
is, and does, all this, or she is precious 
and the 
place is not a home at all, in the true 


little, and accomplishes less ; 


sense, but merely a point of the general 
whirl. The dead point, as likely as not. 

Wherever there is life, wherever there 
is motion, friction must also exist. To 
abolish it is to die,— to stop. To in- 
crease it, beyond that nice balance with 
gravity which insures a constant veloc- 
ity, is to grind yourself and your sur- 
roundings to powder or, at the least, to 
make somebody, or something, red-hot. 
Above all else, keep friction in its proper 
place. Grease the axle, not the belt, 
and adapt your lubricant. *‘ For axles 


at low speeds, thick oils; for high 


speeds, thin oils or water."’ For dull, 
slow perceptions, plain speaking and 
tangible deeds ; for quick intuitions, a 
word, atouch ; for the blessed few, a look, 
a glance. 

It is a fine thing to stand in the midst 
of busy belts and whirling pulleys, with 
the knowledge of their governing laws 
in your brain and the quick control of 
them in your right hand ; but it is a 
finer and a grander to stand where any 
mother may stand, if she will, amid the 
living spirits which are to dominate the 
wheels ; pondering the laws of human 
agency, directing the development of 
human activity, bearing the supreme 
weight of human responsibility ; doing 
it all in utter unconsciousness of self 
or of sacrifice, strong in that wondrous 
mother-love which alone of earthly 
emollients is all-pervasive and all-pow- 
erful against the grind, and wear, and 
worry of the world. 
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Incomplete 
By HELEN J. BAKER 


Dear little babe, thy life was not too brief 

To win the love which filled our hearts unspent ; 
. Yet while we touched thee in our wonderment, 

And kissed thy velvet cheek unstained by grief, 

Softly the shadow fell ; and once again 

The silence wrapped thee whence thou first didst come. 

Now thou dost lie where grass springs after rain, 

Amid life’s ceaseless song, the quiet one. 

Beyond that still green mound we cannot see, 

Nor know if aught behind the mysterious veil 

Of full fruition there is granted thee ; 

But pondering on thy life we cannot fail 

To read one precious meaning through our tears, 

The sacred hope of God’s eternal years. 


MONG the whose 

chief motive is not alone the im- 
provement of self, but that of future 
generations, stands the mothers’ club. 
With a better understanding of the little 
child, it is not easy to determine to 
what degree of perfection the human 
race may be led. 


organizations 


Froebel says: ‘‘ The destiny of the 
nations lies far more in the hands of the 
women—the mothers—than in the hands 
of those who possess power, or those who 
are innovators, who seldom understand 
themselves. We must cultivate the 
women, who are educators of the hu- 
man race, else a new generation cannot 
accomplish its task.”’ 

Prof. G. Stanley Hall, who is now 
doing so much to promote interest in 


Impressions of Early Childhood 


By Mary Curtiss DINSMORE 


the reformation of principles as applied 
to child training, says: ‘‘ Such a regen- 
eration is not to be effected by endow- 
ments; legislation, or by new methods, 
important as these are; but, as Pesta- 
lozzi thought, by the love and devotion 
of noble women, overflowing from the 
domestic circle into the community ; by 
the good Gertrudes of all stations in 
life, the born educators of the race, 
whose work and whose ‘key words’ 
we non-pedagogues must ponder well 
if our teaching is to be ethically in- 
spired.”’ 

Mothers are indeed becoming more 
thoroughly awakened to the fact that 
it is not only a serious matter ‘‘ to start 


a soul voyaging toward eternity,’’ but 
they are also realizing that there is even 
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a greater responsibility in so molding 
the little life that it may fill its designed 
place in God’s great plan of creation. 

While, in its generic sense, the word 
educate means a leading or drawing out 
of the mind, the thoughtful mother rec- 
ognizes that in her daily intercourse with 
her children, a far more important fac- 
tor in forming their future comes from 
the impressions she makes rather than 
from their expressions. 

The mind of a babe as it comes to its 
mother’s arms possesses many qualities 
in common with a sheet of blotting pa- 
As 


different qualities of blotting paper pos- 


per, equally pure and absorbent. 


sess different degrees of absorption, so 
these minds differ in their powers and 
possibilities of absorbing good and evil. 

Many things are said and done that 
never actually touch the child’s mind, 
but nothing ever comes in close con- 
tact without leaving some impression 
to be recognized in other days, or to be 
covered and slowly obliterated. Some 
impressions remain on the surface, while 
others sink deep. 

Were it possible for every mother to 
fully comprehend just the attitude of a 
child's mind in relation to herself, she 
would certainly be more guarded in her 
conversation and actions ; for from these 
two sources come many imprints for the 
guiding principles of her child's life. 

These impressions are almost num- 
the 
mention of but a few most striking ones, 


berless, but space permits mere 


among which we find those of 


CIVILITY AND INCIVILITY 
Lady Montagu says, ‘‘ Civility costs 
Yet 


would sacrifice 


nothing and buys everything.” 


many, many mothers 
much, could they but buy this accom- 
plishment for their children. 


While in the main Lady Montagu 
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was right, had she been a member of a 
mothers’ club, she might have added, 
‘costs nothing — but daily watchfulness 
on the part of parents.’ 

When each 


hold receives the same courteous atten- 


member of the house- 
tion as the stranger at the door, or the 
caller in the reception room, then a new 
Mothers, be 
polite to your children, and they will 


era will be introduced. 
be polite to you. 
Then, again, there are the impres- 
sions of 
CRUELTY AND GENTLENESS 
Many a mother who wonders why her 
child exhibits tendencies toward cruelty 
to inferiors, little realizes that she may 
have been guilty of openly indorsing the 
same. It makes one shudder to see 
and 
wings from the body of a fly ; but, be- 


a child ruthlessly tear the legs 
fore you accuse him of possessing in- 
nate cruelty, look about his home and, 
in all probability, you will discover a 


‘ 


sheet or two of ‘‘sticky fly-paper”’ on 
which many little creatures are strug- 
gling with loss of leg and wing to es- 
cape from a torturous death. 

Could nota lesson in gentleness to- 
ward even the lowest forms of animal 
life be aptly imprinted, by permitting 
the children to carry the fly-trap away 
from the home, where the little flutter- 
ing prisoners may be set free ? 

Perchance some are prompted to sug- 
gest,‘'' Much ado about nothing,’ — or 
almost nothing.’ But, mothers, if you 
do not care for the flies, you certainly 
cannot be equally indifferent concern- 
ing the impressions made upon the re- 
ceptive minds of your children. 

To the 
‘* Thou shalt not kill,’’ would, beyond 
doubt, prove a difficult task. 

But we dare 


amend Divine command, 


not stop with the flies, 


while millions millions of 


upon 


our 


— 
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merry songsters and beautiful plumaged 
birds are being annually sacrificed, — 
just to satisfy the vanity of woman, whose 
synonym should be tenderness. 

The thinking person can but pause 
and ask, ‘‘ Why its this cruel slaughter 
of our birds permitted to continue?’ 
It isa law of commerce that supply is 
the servant of demand. If every wo- 
the 
plumage of a dead bird could also carry 
with her that last, faint, piteous cry, as 
the breast or wings are actually torn 


man who adorns her bonnet with 


from the quivering body, would she 
continue to aid in creating the demand ? 
Let every woman answer for herself ! 

A wayward lad, who had been guilty 
of robbing a bird's nest, was stopped 
by his Sunday school teacher with the 
words: ‘* Oh, you wicked, wicked boy, 
What will 
the poor mother bird say when she 
comes back?’’ ‘* She'll come 
back,’’ quickly replied the boy, *‘’cos 
you've got her on your bonnet.”’ 


how could you be so cruel? 


mever 


not 
gained at a single bound,’’— neither 


The poet sings, ‘‘ Heaven is 


are many situations, less inviting ! On 
this ladder that leads downward, there 
may be but a step from cruelty to bru- 
tality, and not many another from bru- 
tality to crime. 

Important among the impressions that 
are most naturally a result of the con- 
intercourse in the 


stant and intimate 


home are those of 
CONSISTENCY AND INCONSISTENCY 
Whether a mother receives the atten- 
tion she may wish or deserve from the 
outer world, might be a subject for dis- 
cussion ; but of one thing let her be 
certain, and that is that her daily life is 
under the 
children, 


critics, are very quick to detect the least 


close surveillance of her 


who, as her most severe 
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inconsistency of thought and action. 
the reasoning 
faculties of the advanced psychologist, 
to detect that fine point of ethical dif- 
ference between inconsistency and de- 


It certainly requires 


ception as practiced by so many moth- 
ers,— for the child’s good, as they say, 
—and open lying, also practiced for the 
child's good,—from his 


own view- 


point. Plato says: ‘‘ The best way of 
training the young is to trein yourself 
at the same time; not to admonish 


them, but to be seen always doing that 
of which you would admonish them."’ 
Not long before the death of John 
Quincy Adams, a friend said to him, ‘1 
have found 
“What do 
Adams. 


out who made you!”’ 


Mr. 
The gentleman replied, ‘‘ I 


you mean?’ asked 
have been reading the published letters 
man relates, ‘‘ 1 had spoken that dear 


of your mother.’ this gentle- 
name to some little boy who had been 
for weeks away from his mother, his eyes 
could not have flashed more brightly 
than did those of that venerable old 
man, when I pronounced the name of 
his mother. He stood up in his pecul- 
iar manner and said, ‘ Yes, sir, all that 
is good in me, | owe to my mother !’ 

What sweeter praise could reach a 
mother’s ear? It is truly a great thing 
for mothers to have so impressed them- 
selves upon the lives of their children 
that the influences of early training can 
never be forgotten. 

The Interior tells a story of a little 
girl, who, wishing to go to the home 
of an auntie, ran to another auntie say- 
ing, ‘* You only need to get me ready 
and start me, and I can go all alone.”’ 
This is about all that mothers can do ; 
so much of the journey of life must be 
traveled alone. Yet it is possible to so 
prepare and start our dear ones, that 
we may follow them by the impressions 
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we have made upon their little lives, so 
that, after all, they do not go alone. 
In the language of the Interior we pray, 
‘* Please God, help us to start them,”’ 
and then even more earnestly, we pray, 
‘* Dear God, go with them when they 
try to go aione.”’ 

Ambition is laudable, and, in this age, 
many women are achieving great suc- 


cess. Yet after all, what greater im- 
moriality can any faithful mother desire 
than to have so imprinted pure motives 
and high principles upon the character 
of her child, that whenever success 
crowns his efforts, with the filial spirit 
of a Lincoln, he may say, ‘‘ All that I 
am and all that I hope to be, I owe to 
my angel mother !"’ 


A Square Blue Envelope 


By EpwIn 


‘“T ETTERS for me?” asked the 
lieutenant, his face brightening. 

In reply the nurse put several in his 
hand —a hand the bronze of which had 
been paled to yellow by tropic fever. 

Before opening the envelopes he 
looked at each one as though seeking a 
certain missive to peruse in preterence 
to the others. 

“When is the next mail?”’ he in- 
quired, laying the letters on the cov- 
erlet, and taking up the top one as a 
starter. 

The nurse laughed. 

‘‘Aren’t you satisfied?’’ she said. 
Why, you received more than any 
one else in the ward.” 

‘* They’re mighty good to me, that’s 
a fact,’’ he confessed, half ashamed. 
Then he proceeded to sean the lines on 
the page before him. 

The nurse watched him, a tender 
smile curving her lips. It is no heresy 
for a nurse to love a licutenant. It may 
not be orthodox, but it is no more heret- 
ical than it is heretical for any pure 
woman to love a brave, clean young 
man. Nurses have hearts — otherwise 
there would be no nurses. The late war 
with Spain, and the trouble consequent 
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thereon, took into the hospital service 
many women, some mere girls, who 
were all heart — heart that springs into 
life beside suffering, when it has lain 
dormant through balls without number. 

So this nurse looked at the officer in 
a fashion not according to hospital rules, 
but not detrimental to the patient so 
long as his eyes were fastened on the 
letter. She sobered a little, in a min- 
ute, as she recollected that he had asked 
about the next mail. What was he ex- 
pecting? All through his illness he had 
spoken not a word regarding any wom- 
en save his mother and sister. The 
nurse knew these letters he was reading 
had come from them, because she recog- 
nized the address on the envelopes. 
When the lieutenant had been too weak 
to read for himself she had read to him. 

So she divined now from whom every 
letter came. 

The lieutenant chuckled. 

ita joke?’’ inquired the nurse, 
laughing in sympathy. She was very 
happy. 

The officer had finished the letter and 
took up another one. 

‘“Oh, just a funny remark mother 


made, She's a great mother. I wish 
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you could see her —andshe you. You flourishing it so that he might not no- 

would be chummy, I’m sure. Do you _ tice how forced her manner. 

know,”’ he said, as by a sudden thought, ‘* How should I know ?”’ he retorted, 

‘* you've been awlully good to me. I brazenly, but his eyes were aflame and 

want mother to thank you in person, — his cheeks flushed. 

sometime.’ ** Please give it to me,’’ he continued, 
‘You deserve all you get,’’ replied — pleadingly. 

the nurse. It was a trite statement — She obeyed, but did not stay to see 

she had made it to other officers and him open it. 

soldiers in her charge — but what more When her duties again sent her near 

could she say? How awkward when a _ his bed he cailed to her : — 

woman is in love with the person whom ‘Gh, Miss Lewis. I — I guess I never 

she is nursing! This nurse was moved mentioned about a girl—living back 

to kiss her patient, and tell him in that home. She didn’t know where I was. 

why she had been so good tohim. But = This letter you brought — maybe you 

instead she hastened away, with aback- noticed it: was a new handwriting ? — 

ward glance and a smile. is from her. I—I—say, how long 
The next mail was at noon, and it will it be before I can leave here ?"’ 

contained a letter for Lieutenant Browne. The nurse rallied as only woman can, 

The envelope was square and blue, and ‘“Well, the doctor says a month,” 


the address was in a writing strange to she replied. ‘* But,’’ speaking low, as 
the nurse, but it was feminine. In though confidentially, ‘* we'll just see if 
drama the nurse would have destroyed we can’t reduce that to three weeks — 
this letter ; in real life she did not. Her considering the case is so urgent,’ she 
heart tugging at her and impeding her added, mischievously. 


feet every step she took, she bore the She hurried from him, her face white. 
epistle straight to the lieutenant and When, in an hour, she passed the door 
held it over him. of the ward, so strong was habit that 
‘*Heavy, heavy hangs over thy — she looked in and over at his bed. The 
head,’’ she announced. lieutenant was reading once more the 
‘Tt'sa letter,’ he said. letter that had come in the square, blue 


‘Guess from whom,’’ she ordered, envelope. 


May 


By LAaLiA MITCHELL 


Some love the flowers of April, 
And some June roses gay, 

But my delight is blossoms bright, 
That fringe the cloak of May. 

Pale apple bloom and dogwood, 
With honeysuckle sweet, 

I ask no more to cover o'er 
A pathway for my feet. 
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In Remembrance 


AN ACROSTIC 


By HELEN M. 


RICHARDSON 


Make vour garlands fresh and sweet, 


Earth's fair blossoms bring 


Mantling all the woods and hills, 


Odors let them fling 


Round the graves of heroes dead, 


In remembrance true : 
And forget not that they died 
Loyal to the blue. 


Deck with flowers cach lowly grave, 


And let flags above them wave,— 


Yes, forget not they were brave. 


Mothers in Council— VIII 


In the Springfield ( Mass.) Mothers’ Club 


PLAYGROUNDS 
By Susie B. CHAPIN 


N this enlightened period of our ex- 
istence it seems strange that argu- 
ment should be needed for playgrounds ; 
still it isso. Average parents say that 
they send their children to school to 
learn to read and write, and not to play : 
entirely overlooking that the art of get- 
ting on with others, which forms such 
an important part of every one’s life, 
can only be learned by contact with 
others, and that spontancous or guided 
play offers the best opportunity for such 
teaching. The strongest desire of the 
young child is for play, and by failing 
to take advantage of that desire we lose 
a great opportunity of teaching justice, 
courage, self-control, and kindred vir- 
tues. 


Perhaps we do not need it more than 
other nations, but there is a lack of 
joyousness about the average American 
on a holiday that must have its root 
somewhere, and | think it was in the 
Puritan ancestors, who felt that time 
spent in bodily recreation and amuse- 
ment could be put to better use. When 
we get beyond the kindergarten in our 
school system, we find not only that 
no preparation is made for play, but 
that no place is provided where chil- 
dren can give way to the natural in- 
stincts of their years. Undoubtedly 
the necessity of playgrounds in a city 
like Springfield would be questioned, as 
was the desirability of accepting Mr. 
Greenleaf’s offer of land for a park, 
filteen years ago. People said we were 
so near the country that anyone could 


go there at any time ; but private in- 


Rigs 
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dividuals were no more pleased to have 
picnic parties on their land than was the 
ordinary person to have his lawn turned 
into a baseball or football field. The 
street is the chief playground for all 
classes. 

To show that the importance of pro- 
viding playgrounds is being felt in 
America, | will give an outline of some 
of the work of other cities. Boston 
seems to have been earliest awake to 
the need of providing suitable places 
for outdoor recreation, and in 1881 the 
the 
considered, 


idea of improving the bank of 
Charles river first 
The bank was hardened, walks laid, and 


Was 


an outdoor gymnasium for women and 
girls as well as men and boys was pro- 
vided, and in 1891, 169,000 men and 
144,000 women and children used this 
park and gymnasium. This was the 
beginning of a systematic provision for 
parks and playgrounds throughout the 
city. The movement began about ten 
years later in Cambridge, and reclaim- 
ing the bank of the Charles river was 
There evi- 
dently had been much opposition on 


one of the chief features. 
the ground of expense, for a large part 
of the report is devoted to showing that 
the improvements pay for themselves in 
increased valuation of land adjacent to 
parks and playgrounds. 

Mayor Quincy begs those people who 
object strongly to high taxes to 
realize that they represent additional 
advantages. Last summer the first at- 
tempt was made at providing play- 
grounds in New York, though for sev- 
eral years it has been the policy of the 
Park Commissioners to condemn land in 
the crowded portion of lower New York 
for small parks. The provision for 
playgrounds in New York runs into the 
work of vacation schools, for the play- 
grounds or places for play are often the 
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roofs of schoolhouses, or the schools 
themselves. Thirty-four schools were 
opened for playgrounds, and competent 
supervisors appointed for games and 
physical culture; the grounds were 
generally open from eight o'clock until 
twelve and from The 
schoolhouses were equipped as reading 


one until six. 
rooms and for quiet games, such as 
checkers, chess, etc., while sand courts 
with blocks and the like were provided 
for the smallest. There were pianos 
for singing and marching, gymnastic 
apparatus, seesaws, swings, ball, with 
seventy-two games for older pupils and 
thirty-four for kindergarten. 

I make two quotations from the re- 
port: ‘* The cost of the system need 
not be excessive, it must undoubtedly 
be much cheaper than the crime it would 
obviate. The great problem of city 
government is to change over its ex- 
penditures from police and criminal 
courts to the schools.’’ ‘‘ Knowledge 
is not the most important part of educa- 
tion ; it is useful only as incidental to 
the development 


” 


and expression of 
power 

Tsanuff, in his ‘‘ Book on Children’s 
Playgrounds,’’ goes into the question 
deeply, but takes the one-sided view of 
the specialist and thinks that play- 
grounds will be the panacea for all our 
ills. He says that Froebel first con- 
siders the possibilities of play, but only 
so faras itis advantageous to education, 
But it isa great mistake to think that 
this is all the mission of the child's play, 
or that it is even the chiefone. Tsanuff 
says his endeavor is to prove that the 
sphere of child's play, especially on the 
playground, is much broader than even 
It is due to 


this neglect of the child's natural needs 


that of the kindergarten. 


so hard to diminish 
There is but 


that it has been 


many evils in the world. 
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small literature on the subject, and that 
is considered chiefly from a_ physical 
standpoint and for the benefit of the 
poor in cities. In fact, it was the con- 
dition of the poor children in the gut- 
ters during July and August that 
awakened the philanthropists to the 
need of playgrounds, 

‘* How do you account,’ asks Tsa- 
nuff, ‘* for the fact that man has not 
been made to follow truth, justice, and 
goodness, even in the midst of most 
perfect school education ?’’ The re- 
sponsibility is laid on school, church, 
and home respectively, but it is to none 
of these alone that the fault is due, but 
to the gap between them of the child’s- 
play and amusements without anybody's 
supervision and guidance. —Tsanuff rec- 
ognizes the *‘ gang’’ instinct, but thinks 
that though loyal to the ‘‘ gang,”’ they 
prey upon the interests of each other. 
People wonder why saloons are often 
full and Y. M. C. A.’s are empty — it 
is but a natural consequence. The 
taste for low amusements was acquired 
when young, and this is the natural 
consequence. ‘‘ As the public school 
teaches how to know, so play teaches 
how to live.’ ‘* As absence of food 
weakens the body, so depriving the 
child of his play and enjoyments weakens 
and dwarfs the physical nature and 
brings all the consequences," 

The first steps for providing play- 
grounds as distinct from parks were 
taken in Philadelphia in 1893, by the 
Culture Extension League. One clause 
of the constitution of this league reads 
as follows: ‘* To induce the commu- 
nity to provide proper playgrounds, 
with provision for youths’ happiness 
and instruction, where children shall be 
The first 
step was to petition for the use of school 


turned from the streets.’’ 


vards during the summer. The success 


of the first year was so apparent that 
the number of schools was trebled the 
next summer. Their equipment con- 
sists of kindergarten teacher, a janitor, 
piles of sand, balls, swings, ete. They 
are open during July and August from 
eight o'clock until six. There was 
evidently a well-organized agitation 
throughout the city, in the churches, 
clubs, and societies, in favor of play- 
grounds, so that the signs to ** Keep off 
the grass *’ were taken down in the small 
parks, and many vacant lots were thrown 
open to children. 

In an address at Baltimore to those 
interested in opening playgrounds, Miss 
Tower of Boston said: ‘*‘ The average 
daily attendance last year was 1,800 
children, and the moral effect of instruc- 
tive amusement to that number of chil- 
dren is evident. They enter the play- 
grounds in early summer a quarrelsome, 
suspicious, often ill-bred group of chil- 
dren. They depart in autumn happy 
little children, who have learned the 
advantages of heipful fellowship. The 
equipment of the yard is toys of every 
sort, a sand pen, a few portable garden 
benches, and facilities for swings, knit- 
ting, crocheting, making tissue paper 
balls and flowers, and modeling in clay. 

The first duty of the children each 
day is to sweep the yards, open the 
sand pens, bring out the benches, un- 
lock the toys. All articles are replaced 
by them after using. An effort is made 
to select such games as can be played 
by a large number, and when a boy has 
learned to play fair in his sports, he 
has laid a foundation for good business 
principles.” 

‘* How important, then, is play! I 
attach to it great importance, for in 
order to live out the fullest life it is nec- 
essary that the individual go through 
the life of the race ; without play it is 
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not possible to achieve full-orbed man- 


hood or womanhood. Play during 
childhood and adolescence represents 
the form of activity that alone can se- 
cure a whole-souled later life; play is 
spontaneous, whole-hearted, from inner, 
not from outer, causes. Duty can never 
secure the same work that play can from 
achild. This spirit is the true spirit 
for life. So long as one is driven by 
outside forces, by the consciousness of 
duty, the whole self is not engaged. 


But when this work is done in the play 
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spirit, with the enthusiasm and delight 
of childhood, then we have the fullest 
development of and product from the 
adult.”’ 

‘*Our beautiful cities are growing up 
without 
nothing 


playgrounds, and yet there is 
in all the world more dear to 
us than the wholesome development of 
our children, Our schools may train 
the intellect, but the great bulk of the 
training of the will and feelings, both of 
which are higher than intellect, receive 
their chief development through play.’’ 


Janitors I Have Met, and Some Others 
IV.—OUR FIRST MOVE 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


7 was the Little Woman who selected 

our next habitation. Education 
accumulates rapidly in the Metropolis. 
I could see that she already possessed 
more definite views on ‘* flats and apart- 
ments"? than she had acquired on many 
another subject familiar to her from child- 
hood. 

Politics, for instance, do not exist for 
the Woman. 
and go, torchlight processions bloom 


Presidents come 


and fade and leave not so much asa 


wind-rifle on the sands of memory. 
The stock market, too, is but a name 
to her. Shares may rise and fall, and 
each other's throats as 
The Little 


Woman sees but a page of figures in 


men clutch at 
ruin drags them down, 
the evening paper and perhaps regards 
them asa sort of necessary form — some- 
what in the nature of the congressional 
Yet 


had been amid these 


reports which nobody ever reads. 
all her life 
vital issues and now, behold, after two 


she 


short months she had acquired more 


information on New York apartment 
life than she would ever have on both 
the others put together. She knew now 
what we needed and she would find it. 
I was willing that this should be so. 
There were other demands on my time, 
and besides, I had not then contracted 
the flat-disease in its subsequent virulent 
form. 

She said, and I agreed with her, that 
it was a mistake to be so far from busi- 
That the time, car fare, and 
nerve tissue wasted between Park place 


ness. 


and Harlem were of more moment than 
a few dollars’ difference in the monthly 
rent. We regarded this conclusion 
somewhat in the light of a discovery and 
wondered why people of experience had 
not made it before. Ah, me! we have 
made many discoveries since that time. 
Discoveries as old as they are always 
The first friendly ray of March 
sunlight ; the first green leaf in the 
park ; 


new. 


the first summer glow of June ; 
the first dead leaf and keen blast of 
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have wakened 


these, 


autumn ; too, 
within us each year a new understand- 
ing of our needs and of the ideal habita- 
tion ; these, too, have set us to discover- 
ing as often as they come around, and 
we shall still discover so long as seasons 
of snow and blossom pass and the heart 
of youth seeks change. 


As I have said, the Litthe Woman 
selected our next home. The Little 
Woman and the Precious Ones. They 


were gone each day for several hours 
and returned each evening wearied to 
the bone but charged heavily with in- 
The Litthe Woman was no 
longer a novice. 


formation. 
Single and double 
flats,”’ open plumbing,”’ ‘* tiled vesti- 
bule,”’ uniformed hall service,’’ and 
other stock terms, came trippingly from 
her tongue. Of some of the places she 


had diagrams. Of others she volun- 
teered to draw them from memory. | 
did not then realize that this was the 
first symptom of flat-collecting in its 
acute form, or that in examining her 
crude pencilings I was courting the in- 
fection. 
slight yet definite and curious variation 


I could not foresee that the 


in the myriad city apartments might be- 
come a fascination at last, and the desire 
for possession a mania more enslaving 
than even the acquirement of rare rugs 
or old china and bottles. 

I examined the Litthke Woman's as- 
sortment with growing interest while the 
Precious Ones chorused their experi- 
ences, which consisted mainly in the 
things they had been allowed to eat and 
drink, and from the nature of these I 
suspected occasional surrender and 
bribery on the part of the Little Wo- 
man. 

It was a place well down town that 
we chose. 
in the rear and there was sunlight most 


of the day. 


It was a second floor, open 


The rooms were really 


better than the ones we had. They 


could not be Worse, We decided a 
fallacy, for | have never seen a flat so 
bad that there could not be a worse one 
—and the price was not much higher. 
Also, there was a straight fireplace in 
the dining room, which the Precious 
Ones described as being *‘lovely,’’ and 
the janitress was a humble creature who 
had won the Litthe Woman's heart by 
unburdening herself of numerous sad 
experiences and bitter wrongs, besides 
a number of perfectly just opinions con- 
cerning janitors, individually and at 
large. Altogether the place seemed 
quite in accordance with our present 
views. | paid a month’s rent in advance 
the next morning, and during the day 
the Litthe Woman engaged a moving 
man, 

She was packing when I came home 
and the Precious Ones were racing about 
among boxes and barrels in unalloyed 
happiness. It did not seem possible 
that we had bought so much or that I 
could have put so many tacks in the mat- 
ting. The moving men would be there 
with their van by daylight next morn- 
(It seems that the man 
at the office had told her that we 
have to get up early to get ahead of 


ing, she said. 


would 


him, and she had construed this state- 
ment literally.) So we toiled far into 
the night and then crept wearily to bed 
in our dismantled nest, to toss wakefully 
through the few remaining hours of dark- 
ness, fearful that the summons of the 
forehanded and expeditious moving man 
find us in slumber and 


would unpre- 


pared. We were deeply grateful to 
him that he did not appear before we 
had finished our early and 
breakfast. 
were ready for him and he did not ap- 


scrappy 
Then presently, when we 


pear, we were still appreciative, for we 


said to each other that he was giving us 
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a little extra time so that we would not 
Still, it would 
be just as well if he would come now so 


feel upset and hurried. 


that we might get moved and settled 
before night. 

It had been a bright, pleasant morn- 
ing, but as the forenoon advanced the 
sky darkened and it grew bitterly cold. 
Gloom settled down without and the 
meager steam supply was scarcely notice- 
The Pre- 
cious Ones ran every minute to the 


able in our bare apartment. 


door to watch for the moving van and 
came back to us with blue noses and 
We began to wonder if 
something had gone wrong. 


icy hands. 
Perhaps 
a misunderstanding of the address — 
illness or sudden death on the part of 


the man who had made the engagement’ 


— perhaps — 
I went around at last to make inquir- 
ies. A heavy, dusty person looked into 
a soiled book and ran his finger down 
the page. 
That's right he 
‘* Address all correct. 


announced. 
Van on the way 
around there now.”’ 


I hurried back comforted. I do not 


believe in strong language, but that 
heavy individual with the soiled book 
was a dusty liar. There is no other 


word to express it —if there was, and a 
stronger one, I would use it. He was a 
liar by instinct and a prevaricator by 
The van was not at our door 
Neither had it started 


trade. 
when I returned. 
in our direction. 

We had expected to get down to our 
new quarters by noon and enjoy a little 
lunch at a near-by restaurant before put- 
At lunch time the 
van had still not appeared and there 
was no near-by restaurant. The Pre- 
cious Ones began to demand food and 
the Little Woman laboriously dug down 
into several different receptacles before 


ting things in order. 
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she finally brought forth part of a loaf 
of dry bread and a small, stony lump of 
butter. But to the 
meant life and renewed joy. 


Precious Ones it 


The moving man came at one o'clock 
and in a great hurry. He seemed sur- 
prised that we were ready for him. 
There were so many reasons why he had 
not come sooner that we presently 
wondered how he had been able to get 
there at all. a merry, self- 


assured villain, and whistled as he and 


He was 


his rusty assistant hustled our things 
out on the pavement, leaving all the 
doors open, 

We were not pleased with his manner 
of loading. The pieces we were proud 
of — our polished Louis-XIVth-Street 
furniture — he hurried into the darkness 
of his mighty van, while those pieces 
which in every household are regarded 
more as matters of use than ornament 
he leit ranged along the pavement for 
Now and then 
he paused to recount incidents of his 
former varied experience and to try on 


all the world to gape at. 


such of my old clothes as came within 
his reach. I realized now why most of 
His 


wardrobe was the accumulation of many 


the things he wore did not fit him. 


movings. 

His contempt for our furniture was 
poorly concealed. He suggested, kindly 
enough, however, that for living around 
in flats it was too light, and after briefly 
watching his handling of it I quite 
agreed with him. It was four o'clock 
when we were finally off and the shades 
of evening had fallen before we reached 
our new home. 

The generous and sympathetic wel- 
come of our new janitress was like balm. 
She was low-voiced and her own sorrows 
had filled her with a broad understand- 
ing of human trials. She looked weary 
herself and suggested ex passant that 
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the doctor had prescribed a little stimu- 
lant as being what she most needed, 
but that, of course, such things were 
I had a bottle of 
material, distilled over the peat fires of 
Scotland. 


not for the poor. 


I knew where it was and | 
found it for her. Then the moving 
men came up with a number of our be- 
longings and we forgot her in the gen- 
eral turmoil and misery that ensued. 
Bump, bump up the narrow stairs came 
our household goods and gods and were 
planted at random about the floor in 
shapeless heaps and pyramids. All 
was up at last except a few large pieces. 

At this point in the proceedings the 
moving man and his assistant paused in 
their labors and the former fished out 
of his misfit clothing a greasy piece of 
paper which he handed me. — I glanced 
at it under the jet and saw that it was 
his bill for moving me. ’ 

“Oh, al I said, “I can't 
stop just now. Wait till you get every- 
thing up, and then I can get at my 
purse and pay you.”’ 

He grinned at me. 

‘*It’s the boss's rule,’’ he said, to 
collect before the last things is taken out 
of the van.’ 


I understood now why the pieces of 
value had gone in first. I also under- 
stood what the ‘‘ boss’? had meant in 
saying that we would have to get up 


While 


was getting out the money they made 


early to get ahead of him. 


side remarks to each other on the late- 
ness of the hour, the length of the 
stairs, and the heaviness of the pieces 
still to come. I gave them each a 
liberal tip in sheer desperation. 

They were gone at last and we stood 
helplessly among our belongings that 
lay like flotsam and jetsam tossed up on 
a forbidding shore. The Precious Ones 
were whimpering with cold and hunger 
and want of sleep ; the hopelessness of 
Wearily 
we dragged something together for beds, 
When 


we returned there was something dark 


life pressed heavily upon us. 
and then crept out to find food. 
in the dim hall against our door. | 


struck a match to see what it was. It 
was a woman, and the sorrows and 


wrongs of living and the troubles of 


dying were as naught to her. Above 
and about her hung the aroma of the 
peat fires of Scotland. It was our 


janitress, and she had returned us the 


empty bottle. 


Spring 


By 


RAYMOND 


The south wind wooes the sleeping flowers, 


And sings above their couches gray, 


While robins wake the morning hours 


With such a merry roundelay, 


The streams take up the glad refrain, 


Till hills and vales with music ring : 


Then patter, patter falls the rain, 
Soft footsteps of approaching spring. 
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Home Science — VIII 


MOTHERHOOD 


By Mrs 


ROUSED by the many stimulating 
the 
promise such great social and industrial 
advance, 


influences of hour, which 


enthusiasm is vent 


itself in drawing pictures of the better 


apt to 


day, and to leave too little force for 
measuring the difficulties that are not 
yet overcome: The best optimism not 
only inspires the belief that all things 
work together for good, but stirs to 
wise and steady labor, that this good 
may come quickly. 

We 


optimism when we consider the mother- 


must hold close to this sort of 


hood of the world, for we tind ourselves 
at once face to face with an appalling 
fact, a fact so far reaching in its con- 
sequence that it seems to include every 
is this : 
Weare living to-day in a state of society 


evil phase of the subject. It 


which not only condones but encourages 
The 


individual woman is often ignorant and 


a disastrously unfit motherhood. 


inert when she might learn and do, and 
is therefore to be blamed ; but the so- 
cial conditions in which she lives and 
from which she gets her inspiration are 
she. 


more heavily responsible than 


These conditions result from laws en- 
acted to regulate society by force and 
from conventional codes and social cus- 
toms which govern with no less rigor. 
Indeed, the mass of human beings are 
so strongly influenced by these customs 
that to them they become inexorable 
laws. Even if we hold in mind as a 
standard, a social state far below the 
ideal of reason and justice and love, we 
may yet see that, as a whole, the laws 
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of to-day, written and unwritten, seem 
to have leit: motherhood entirely out of 
the question. 

Women form half of the human race, 
and, whether mothers or not, they must 
affect the other half by casual associa- 
tion ; but more than this, as the moth- 
ers of the race they must affect the 
whole race, by the most intimate asso- 
ciation as well as through the powerful 
agency of heredity. — [tis evident, then, 
that every law or custom which limits 
woman's full rights as a human being, 
or which puts any hindrance in the way 
of her full and perfect development, 
physical, mental, and social,—- is a great 
wrong, not only against the woman- 
half of the race, but against the whole 
race. Such laws are thick about us and 
humanity is suffering in consequence. 
There are written laws which limit wo- 
man’s educational opportunities and 
interfere with her purely human rights, 
and, therefore, with her perfect human 
development. There are unwritten laws 


—and these are more numerous and 


more disastrous —which burden her 
body with unreasonable dress and en- 
courage her in ignorance and _ irrespon- 
sible idleness. 

Much is being done already by wo- 
men individually and in organized ef- 
fort to alleviate these artificial and de- 
Women’s Clubs, 


the Mothers’ Congress, and all sorts of 


structive conditions. 


enlightening movements are on foot. 
and not 
Men 
hold the balance of power ; they make 


But more can yet be done 
only by women, but by men. 
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the laws that govern industrial and edu- 
cational affairs ; and above all else they 
are the fathers of the race. Aside from 
any other consideration and viewing 
women solely as mothers, can these 
fathers afford to let them remain half 
developed? Few men realize that the 
responsibilities of fatherhood extend so 
far as this ; but a very little study of 
heredity will teach them that children 
inherit from doth parents alike, and if 
they would see their children born into 
the world free from the curse of inferior 
motherhood they must help woman on to 
her full heritage of health and knowledge 
and freedom. They must recognize the 
fact that, above all, knowledge is what 
wgman needs —knowledge gained by 
instruction and by experience. For 
the progress of the race they need to 
apply the principle which Lester F. 
Ward stresses with such force in 
‘*Dynamic Sociology’? : ‘‘ / 7s mind 
which needs instruction — not male 
mind.”’ 

Besides the laws which should be en- 
acted giving woman power to learn and 
to work as she chooses, there is an im- 
mense influence which men might ex- 
ert in normalizing woman's entire ex- 
istence. Perhaps our husbands and 
fathers and brothers are too modest to 
know that the great majority of women 
look to them for countenance and en- 
couragement before attempting even the 
slightest innovation on established cus- 
toms, however senseless and injurious 
such customs may be. Think for a 
moment of the effect of motherhood if 
all men would declare that a corsetless, 
gracefully clad woman was more beau- 
tiful in their eyes than the contorted- 
looking fashion-plate type! And sup- 
pose all the fathers of the world came 
to expect, along with darned socks and 
three good meals, that the mother give 


some time each day to outdoor exercise 
and some time to systematic study and 
to quiet thought ! 

These reasonable changes have al- 
ready taken place in many instances, 
but the great mass of women still hesi- 
tate, and nothing could have a more 
wholesome effect on them than the en- 
couragement of men. Women are, 
from centuries of habit, naturally averse 
to decided changes. The world has 
never held them strictly accountable for 
anything, not even for incompetent 
motherhood, and this irresponsible habit 
has made them content with what ¢s 
simply because it has been and because 
they have never been forced to plan 
what might be. Men, on the contrary, 
have been the world’s executors, inno- 
vating, and advancing readily and con- 
stantly along all lines, except that one 
line of social advance which involves 
woman. It is time their alert intel- 
ligence grasped the truth that this ex- 
ception is disastrous to themselves and 
to their children. When men gener- 
ally are ready for innovation along this 
line, as along others, we may expect to 
see some substantial advance towards a 
normal state of society, and qualified 
motherhood the rule, not the exception. 
Yet, in emphasizing the need of their 
aid, we need not for a moment imagine 
that men alone have brought about the 
present social conditions, nor that men 
alone can improve them. The present 
status is simply one stage in social 
progress ; the body social is made up 
of men and women together, and men 
and women together are reponsible 
for it and must together work for 
its betterment. Are women doing 
their part? In organized effort they 
are certainly doing a great work, effect- 
ing some important social changes and 
stimulating the individval woman to a 
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keen sense of responsibility and to the 
culture and _ self-knowledge which are 
needed to meet this responsibility. 

In this last thought we find the key- 
note of a great lesson that mothers 
should learn. Women too often im- 
agine that the act of becoming a mother 
qualifies them for motherhood. <A 
lingering belief that the mother-instinct 
is all-sufficient and will carry them 
through the maze of their responsibili- 
ties lulls them into sad inertia. They 
forget that instinctive motherhood is 
not essentially human motherhood, that 
cats and dogs and chickens possess 
mother-instinct, and that we are only 
superior to them when we reach out for 
something greater than any power they 
possess. Even the solemn emotions 
and brooding affection with which we 
anticipate or welcome the birth of a 
child indicate no special fitness. Zhe 
fullest self-development is what we need 
in preparation for the child’s inheritance 
and training, and nothing else will take 
its place. Mother-instinct is a good 
thing, or Nature would not have pro- 
vided it, and mother-love works won- 
ders, but instinct is a mere basis to 
build on, and love, however sweet and 
strong, must not be forced into a breach 
which knowledge only can fill. 

In upsetting these false standards we 
must expect to find ourselves met by a 
blinding cloud of prejudice. Indeed 
the high office of motherhood has been 
so long wrapped in romance and steeped 
in poetry that any attempt to get at 
facts and suggest improvements is 
usually considered desecration or im- 
pertinence. ‘‘ The fear of losing what 
is good blinds us to what is bad, ’’ and 
we go stumbling on,in the dark, bring- 
ing children into the world with half 
their birthright and trying pitifully io 
make love supply the lack. But we 


must not fear that investigation will rob 
maternity of any real beauty. The 
light of science will only reveal to us 
more fully the perfect working of God's 
law. It can take away nothing that is 
worth holding. ‘‘ Is it not, indeed, an 
absurd and almost sacrilegious belief 
that the more a man studies Nature the 
less he reveres it? . Think you that 
what is carelessly looked upon by the 
uninitiated as a mere snowflake does 
not suggest higher associations to one 
who has seen through a microscope the 
wondrously varied and elegant forms 
of snow-crystals? Think you that the 
rounded rock marked with parallel 
scratches calls up as much poetry in an 
ignorant mind as in the mind of a 
geologist, who knows that over this 
rock a glacier slid a million years ago ?”’ 
Let us apply these thoughts which 
Herbert Spencer gives us in his won- 
derful treatise on ‘‘ Education,’’ and we 
shall find that maternity unfolds hidden 
beauties of which we never dreamed, 
and that our own place and power in 
God's creation are so great that we can 
almost make or mar a perfect human 
life. We have no right to use this 
power ignorantly and recklessly. It is 
our plain duty to get away from emo- 
tional self-satisfaction and acquaint our- 
selves with the laws of life — physical 
life, mind and spirit life, social life. All 
these laws touch directly on the bearing 
and rearing of children. 

The truth is, the training for parent- 
hood, for fathers as well as mothers, 
should be begun with the earliest lessons 
of life, and in the two remaining papers 
of this series some detailed suggestions 
will be made in regard to this pitiful and 
absurd lack in the education of our boys 
and girls. 

We will only deal now with the prob- 
lems that confront those of us who have 
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only had the benefit of an education 
which seems to provide special training 
for every responsibility of life except for 
the great and universal one of parent- 
hood. There are opportunities even for 
us, however. 

The thought of to-day is turned so 
strongly towards the laws of life and the 
art of living that if we simply get in the 
current we can gain a great deal. But 
it is best to become so thoroughly alive 
to the necessity of learning that we will 
reach out after this knowledge and 
make sacrifices to secure it. 

Our first duty is to learn something 
of the laws of heredity, both physical 
and mental. A_child’s fundamental 
right is to be born a good sound animai. 
As all laws of heredity involve both par- 
ents and the ancestors of both, there 
can be no absolute assurance of a sound 
inheritance except a clean bill of health 
for generations on both sides of the 
house. When our boys and girls are 
better trained in the laws of life, this 
blessing will be more general, for there 
will be fewer unions between defectives. 
Fortunately for the race, however, there 
are preventives and palliatives of vicious 
inheritance, which intelligent parents 
can employ. We cannot give here any 
adequate idea of what these are, but we 
may suggest a few of the simplest means 
which lie at the mother’s hands. She 
must first of all keep herself in as perfect 
physical condition as possible. Plenty 
of fresh air and sunlight, systematic 
exercise, loose clothing with its weight 
equally distributed, carefully varied but 
simple diet, and ample rest each day,— 
these are the essentials. A woman who 
takes such care of her body starts her 


child in life with astonishing power to 
throw off disease, and gives him an 
inheritance more precious than fine 
gold. One who refuses, or indifferently 


neglects, to do these things, not only 
weakens her own system permanently, 
but inflicts on the unborn the curse of 
a defective constitution. 

Is there not thought-food here for 
statesmen and lawmakers? We must 
revert for a moment to the responsibility 
of society in this matter, because there 
are millions of women who are so bur- 
dened with poverty and toil, and above 
all with ignorance, that such care of 
self is impossible. Is it too quixotic to 
believe that in the more enlightened 
days to come society will be so read- 
justed that, for the sake of its citizen- 
ship, every government will insure de- 
cent nourishment and treatment to its 
prospective mothers? As there are now 
maternity wards in the great charity 
hospitals, why could not institutions be 
established by governments — or better 
still, on the co-operative plan — where 
untaught and defective women could be 
nourished, guarded, and developed dur- 
ing the months before the birth of chil- 
dren? Whatan uplift in citizenship that 
would mean! The results can scarcely 
be estimated in mind and character, as 
well as in body building, for investiga- 
tions in the realm of psychology and 
along the line of mental heredity are 
revealing wonderful stories of prenatal 
influences. 

At the first Mothers’ Congress in 1897, 
Prof. Elmer Gates read a paper which 
went ringing to the deepest conscious- 
ness of his hearers. ‘‘I desire to put 
myself on record, ’’ he said, ‘‘ assupport- 
ing the doctrine that we can transmit 
acquired characteristics, and will explain 
some experiments which prove how we 
can acquire new capacities which we did 
not inherit and how we may avoid 
transmitting undesirable traits.’’ The 
basis of his experiments in heredity were 
experiments in brain building and of 
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course do not refer to any great change 
of this sort which could occur just preé- 
vious to the birth of offspring. They 
hold out thrilling possibilities to parents, 
however, —opportunities which make us 
feel that science can indeed be sacred ! 
‘* It lies in our power to create by vol- 
untary effort, previous to the begetting 
of a child, such brain structures as we 
may desire to transmit.’’ As to a wo- 
man’s special responsibility, he said : 
**During the fateful nine months of 
gestation, the child passes through all 
the stages from the lowest to the high- 
est, and if only the normal, nutritive, 
anabolic products feed the child, all of 
these stages will be normally completed, 
but every evil emotion will arrest or 
pervert by interfering with the rate and 
character of cell development in the 
child. Bring into daily use all of the 
happy, good, moral, esthetic, altruistic, 
sublime, worshipful emotions, before 
and during gestation, avoiding abso- 


lutely all of the irascible, unhappy, pain- 
ful, critical, immoral, and evil emotions, 
and you will transmit the better char- 
acteristics to your child just to the 
extent that you have builded their 
corresponding structures in your brain.’’ 

Professor Gates’ experiments are well 
worth our serious attention, and when 
the new life for which we are respon- 
sible begins its journey in the world, we 
shall find that every high aspiration we 
have had will tell —not only in the 
child's inheritance, but in our better fit- 
ness for the work of guiding that little 
life. And more than this, let us add to 
high aspiration persistent investigation, 
so that the litthe human craft we have 
set sailing will not go to wreck, because 
of the mother’s ignorance or mistaken 
and aimless devotion. The truest love 
for those dependent on us—the truest 
unselfishness — lies in perfect self-devel- 
opment, that we may be fit for the per- 
fect performance of duty. 


Ode to the Culinary Muse 


By H. K. Harris 


Let poets all rave of the beauty of spring, 
And talk of the heart’s hopeless pining, 

But I’ve found with most mortals in this weary world, 
There’s nothing that quite equals dining. 


The artist may dwell with his head in the clouds, 
In an atmosphere pure and refining, 

But in everyday life you will hear him admit, 
There’s nothing that quite equals dining. 


My sweetheart, just eighteen, fair, fond, and petite, 
Talks sentiment when the moon's shining, 

But man cannot live upon moonbeams and love, 
And there's nothing that quite equals dining. 


Though youth's fond illusions are withered and blighted, 
Yet life’s disappointments are scarce worth repining. 

To heal broken hearts and make life worth the living, 
There’s nothing that quite equals dining. 
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[Parents and teachers interested in these talks may address Mes. 
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ANTICIPATE opposition to some of 
the views which I express in these 
pages, and I trust that thoughtful readers 
will not hesitate to write to me personally 
if they disagree with the sentiments they 
find in my talks. 
the audience is to respond to the speaker, 


A valued privilege of 


and when the speaker is a woman sit- 
ting at her desk in a sunny room hun- 
dreds of miles away, and the audience is 
composed of men and women in their 
homes with their children about them, 
invisible but appreciated and respected 
as much as though they were seen, 
the candid reply 
Having said this by way of preliminary, 


is greatly prized. 


Iam ready to begin the consideration 
this month, of a vital topic, 


SS — == 


Sangster, care of Goop 


his rights with his fists, and not to come 
crying home for protection against in- 
justice. 
Fathers and mothers, too, have an 
in their 
sons, and especially dread any lack of 


ingrained dislike of cowardice 


manliness in a little fellow who is grow- 
ing up in a world where he must meet 
temptation on every hand, and be con- 
fronted with meanness and treachery, 
tyranny and selfishness, and where, as a 
rule, the weaker goes down before the 
stronger. A boy is always enjoined 
not to fight with a companion younger 
or smaller than himself, or with a crip- 
ple ; but he is praised, as a rule, if he 
rushes into single combat with one who 
is his equal or his superior in size and 


strength. He hears his father and his 

“SHALL WE TEACH OUR BCYS TO father's friends speak approvingly of 
FIGHT ?”’ pugilists and their encounters ; the war- 

Three-fourths of the fathers of my like spirit in him is fostered in a thou- 


acquaintance, which is a wide one, ex- 
tending over many states and embrac- 
ing families of various kinds, from that 
of the professional man to that of the 
day laborer, from the poorest to the 
richest and in between these grades, 
immediately answer, Yes. Teach the 
lad to stand up for himself, to fight if 
necessary with a boy of his own size, 
or even with a bigger boy, to defend 


and.in whatever else he 
is trained or untrained, 
danger that he shall not be taught to be 


sand ways, 
there is no 


a belligerent on needful occasion. 
Mothers look with less favor than 
fathers on torn clothing and black eyes, 
and their influence is thrown to some 
other side. Yet they 


extent on the 


often subscribe to the very common 
opinion that a boy must win peace 


Ye 
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through fighting his way to it, and they 
are not infrequently shy of placing 
themselves and their child on the ground 
that self-restraint and peace are nobler 
than a resentful temper and violence. 

I have not the least hesitation my- 
self in condemning fighting as both 
unmanly and ungentlemanly, and there- 
fore to be altogether avoided by the 
growing boy, as it is avoided by -the 
grown man. _ I would not have my boy 
timid or cowardly — indeed he may 
often display much greater courage by 
refusing to fight than by yielding to the 
challenge to do so. I would have him 
quietly able to maintain a position once 
taken, but never willing to do so by 
brutal passions, or brute force. My 
rule for the boy would be precisely my 
rule for the girl, and I have not yet dis- 
covered a parent who would not be 
shocked and horrified if he should see 
his daughter pulling a companion’s 
hair, hammering a playmate’s face, or, 
in afury, scratching a companion’s eyes, 
like a vicious little wildcat. If girls 
may settle disputes without resort to 
physical measures, boys may do the 
same. Also, a fight is never under- 
taken in cold blood. It implies angry 
and wrathful heat, perhaps a blinding 
fury of hate, murderous in its spirit, and 
it is often accompanied by very wicked 
epithets and perhaps profane language. 

We shall not err if we take the Bible 
for our guide-book in bringing up our 
children, and I find there, looking for the 
words of Jesus, that he puts the empha- 
sis of blessedness on the peacemakers, 
and bids us to forgive our enemies and 
our offending brothers until seventy 
times seven. I thoroughly distrust and 
wholly condemn the temper of mind 
which culminates in a fight, and I would 
sooner cut off my right hand than en- 
courage fighting in boys under my care. 
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You, who read, may not agree with me. 
If not, you are at liberty, and indeed are 
invited, to say so in open parliament 
and comparison of views. 


THE DRESS OF SMALL GIRLS. 


I have before me, the letter of a 
mother : ‘‘ My little girl of eight wishes 
to wear shirt waists, but I think she is 
too young. She is very hard to please 
about her clothes.’’ It would seem 
that a child still in the primary school 
should be satisfied to wear such cloth- 
ing as her mother selected, and should 
have little to say on the matter. Prob- 
ably this mother has made the mistake 
of consulting her daughter too early, 
and has deferred to the immature taste 
in an unwise way. 
up she often has decided likes and dis- 
likes about her apparel. 
aversion to some useful garment, or a 


As a girl grows 
A pronounced 


very earnest wish to possess some article 
of clothing such as a schoolmate wears 
is not unusual. A li 

made miserable by the 
ing of a hat which her n. other admires, 


*» maiden may be 
apulsory wear- 


and which she, for some mysterious rea- 
son, abhors. I would not exalt dress out 
of its true proportions, if I had little 
daughters to clothe, nor oblige them to 
go to school or to church in a garb which 
made them conspicuous, even if I myself 
knew it to be comfortable and suitable. 
Most little women are amenable to per- 
suasion, and if the mother shall ex- 
plain that a certain garment will be more 
appropriate another season than now, 
they will patiently wait and acquiesce 
in her decision. 

In large families, I think a little spe- 
cial favor should be shown to the middle 
daughter, who often has to have her 
new things made out of her sister’s old 
ones ; the daughter for whom frocks are 
turned, and hats retrimmed, while the 
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next older sisters walk out resplendent 
in the new purchases. A pretty ribbon, 
a dainty pair of gloves, a fresh parasol, 
something to make up for what she 
must go without, should be the portion 
of this girl, on whom falls many of the 
family burdens, while her seniors are 
going through college, and her juniors 
are the petted occupants of the nursery. 


STORING THE MEMORY 

In our present-day teaching, less 
stress than formerly is laid upon storing 
the memory with the exact words of an 
author. Much may be urged in favor 
of giving a transcript in one’s own lan- 
guage of a historical passage or a lesson 
in geography, but it is also a distinct 
gain to fix upon the mind, indelibly, the 
precise formula of a rule in grammar or 
arithmetic, and to add to one’s mental 
wealth a noble ballad, a beautiful lyric, 
or a glowing extract from a_ prose 
author whose diction is splendid and 
whose style is fine. We desire for our 
children a rich vocabulary, and wish 
them to speak not only with habitual 
correctness, but in langvage refined, 
picturesque, and accurate. In both 
speech and writing, a great deal is 
gained by familiarity with the best 
authors, and this is increased and made 
permanent by accustoming memory to 
do its duty in the matter. The child 
who learns by heart chapters in the 
Bible, and who recites the masterpieces 
of Browning, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Kipling, will have an im- 
mense advantage all his life over his 
neighbor who never accumulated such 
stores of intellectual wealth. 


SNUBBING AS DISCIPLINE 


A lady with whom I was lately chat- 
ting is a mother with a brood of her own 
around her, and she was talking of an 


w 


elderly kinsman in whose home she had 
visited in her childhood. Once, she 
told me, when she was a wee thing, she 
was seated at the family table and guests 
were present. For some reason she 
was overlooked, and, after waiting as 
patiently as she could for a long time, 
she ventured to pipe up her gentle, 
Pleathe to path me the bwead.’’ A 
little later she asked for something else, 
when the master of the house said, 
gruffly: ‘‘Be quiet, Ada. Little girls 
should be seen, and not heard.”’ 

‘*To this day,’’ she said, ‘‘1 can 
feel the crimsoning of my cheek and the 
hot blur of the tears in my eyes at this 
rebuke. The company went on with 
their dinner. I sat there, humiliated and 
crushed, yet I did not dare to slip down 
from the table. For years I remem- 
bered how hurt I was at Cousin Joshua’ s 
treatment of me, and I am not sure that 
I have ever fully forgiven him.”’ 

Grown people are singularly obtuse 
as to the impropriety of snubbing a 
child, who is forbidden to retort and 
can by no means make reprisals. All 
public reproving of children is an out- 
rage, not on them alone, but on every 
spectator, and mothers who call atten- 
tion to a child’s iaults or punish a child 
before any beholder, are greatly to 
blame. Snubbing is cruelty to any 
soul, but when we are grown, we may 
defend ourselves in some way, while a 
child is absolutely weaponless and at 
the mercy of the snubber. 


YES, MA’AM, AND NO, SIR, OR YES 
AND NO? 

North of the Virginia border line, I 
presume no weil-bred child to-day is 
permitted to say ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,’’ and 
‘Ves, sir.’’ A good many parents in- 
sist on ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Brown,’’ or ‘* Yes, 
Mother,’’ ‘‘ No, Father,’’ or ‘‘ No, Mr. 
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Robinson.’’ But this fashion of address 
is supposed to be English, and the best 
authorities now inform us that across the 
water the mode has changed to plain 
yes and no, without the added substan- 
tive. I prefer the old fashion of defer- 
ence, and still like to hear a child an- 
swer mother or grandmother with a 
ready ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,’’ and in answering 
his father or teacher, I like ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 
No servility is implied in ‘‘ madam,” or 
its abbreviation ‘‘ma’am,”’ but it car- 
ries in it a recognition of the greater 
dignity of the older person. We have 
passed through a phase of opinion in 
which for a while the beautiful designa- 
tions of lady and gentleman gave way 
to the brusque appellations of man and 
woman, although there are appropriate 
times for the use of both. Happily from 
present indications we are again to have 
ladies and gentlemen in society, and the 
only politely spoken individuals among 
us are not to be courteous men who 
act as guards and conductors on our 
street car lines. If we do our duty by 
the little folk we shall bring them up 
with an ideal of the true lady and gen- 
tleman ever before their eyes, as well as 
of the sincere and honorable man and 
woman. And we shall not be scandal- 
ized if Margery or Donald says ‘‘ Yes, 
ma’am,”’ and Yes, sir.”’ 

Politeness is automatic, and it cannot 
be put off and on ; it must be a part of 
one’s very life and character. If, from 
childhood’s earliest days, it is insisted 
upon, and is habitual, it will never be 
difficult or strained in maturity. 


THE CHILD'S PART IN ENTERTAINING 
FRIENDS 


Not long ago I was a guest in a home 
where there was a very charming child, 
just three years old. Thelittle fellow was 
most friendly and affectionate, brought 
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me his picture book and showed me his 
blocks, and, when meals wereannounced, 
slipped his mite of a dimpled hand into 
mine, and led me to the dining room. 
When I took my leave he bade me good- 
bye gravely and sweetly, and said in 
his clear little flute-like voice, ‘‘ Auf 
wiedersehen,’’ and you may be sure that 
I carried with me from that dear house- 
hold a very lovely association with the 
baby who had so beautifully assisted in 
my entertainment. A golden mean 
lies between keeping children in the 
background altogether, and_ placing 
them in the forefront, where they mo- 
nopolize attention, and the young par- 
ents of this darling brown-eyed laddie 
had found it. Children who freely as- 
sociate with intelligent elders will have 
more ease of manner and less self-con- 
scious awkwardness than those who are 
relegated to the companionship of un- 
taught and illiterate nurses. A very 
important part of a child's education 
as a social being is gained by him 
through mingling with the guests who 
visit the house, and they should never 
ignore the child, but should take pains 
to establish a pleasant intimacy with 
him. Through all the years between 
the flaxen and the silver hair, I recall 
most gratefully the presence of a fair 
young woman who once spent a week 
in my father’s house, when I was a wee 
lassie conning my Webster's spelling 
book. Her pretty gowns, her tortoise 
shell comb, her amber beads, her merry 
laugh, and her sweet notice of my small 
self are with me still. She was to wade 
through seas of trouble, poor lady, but 
she did not dream of that then, and, in 
her queenly beauty, she was not too 
radiant, nor too happy, to add sweet- 
ness to the cup of a little person who 
was blissful in touching her garment’s 
hem. 
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Sweetbreads—A Dainty Meat found in calves and young lambs, those 
of the calf being preferable. There are 

By JANE E. CLEMMENS two ina calf, one, the throat-sweetbread, 
WEETBREADS are esteemed great is found just below the throat. It is 
delicacies, and are quite nutritious elongated in form, and is not so firm 

as well as delicate in flavor. They are nor so fat as the heart-sweetbread, 


MUSHROOMS STEAMED 


Series Prepared and Photographed by Miss Nellie Dot Ranche 


MUSHROOMS STEAMED —(ENTREE). Use the individual fireproof glass bells. 
picture shows one bell as it comes to table steaming, and the other cut, and ready to be tasted 
as a dainty morsel at noonday, accompanied with a buttered cream-raised roll 

For six covers — One pound of fresh mushrooms (medium size preferred), one rounding table 
spoonful of butter, one cup of cream, six slices of toasted bread, one lemon, sprays of parsley; 


The 


salt, pepper, and paprika, also a grating of nutmeg. 
Wash, peel, and stem the mushrooms. Cut the bread to just fit the mold and toast on one 
side only, place in the well-buttered mold, lay the mushrooms all about the toast, sprinkle well with 
the seasoning, place a dice of butter, spray of parsley, and slice of lemon on thetop, moisten with 
the cream, place the cover on and put them to steam, either in a very moderate oven, or, better, in 
the warming closet of the range. They require about thirty minutes to steam, and must be served 


while very hot. 
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which is a gland lying near the heart. 
It is somewhat rounded in form, and ‘is 
smooth and firm. In selecting choose 
the largest ; they should be as fresh as 
possible, and prepared without long 
delay, as they deteriorate very rapidly. 
The color should be clear anda shade 
darker than the fat. 

Prepare the sweetbreads by carefully 
removing the pipes, membranes, and 


tough outer skin, and throw into luke- 
warm water for half an hour, then drop 
into boiling salted water to blanch and 
harden. Allow one teaspoonful of salt 
to one quart of water ; then throw into 
cold water to cool; lift out, wipe dry, 
and place where it is dry and cold until 
wanted. The daintiness of the sweet- 
bread recommends it as a substitute for 
the heavier meats in warm weather. 


PRUNE WHIP 


PRUNE WHIP — This is a very inexpensive yet showy and dainty dessert, and can be 


made some time before serving. 


1. Two cups of silver prunes, one cup of best evaporated apricots, one quart of fresh water, 


and one-half cup of sugar. 


2. Yolks of two eggs, one pint of rich milk, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls 


of sherry, one pint box of small fruit. 


1. Wash the prunes and apricots well and drain, then place in a saucepan, cover with the 
water, and boil until the stones fall from the prunes ; remove from the fire ; when the fruit can be 


handled, stone the prunes, and cut in small cubes, return the fruit to the liquor they were boiled 
in, which should be quite thick, add the sugar, and cook to a heavy paste ; take from the fire and 


chill. 


2. Make the custard in a double boiler, allowing the milk to scald, carefully add the well- 
beaten yolks, sugar, and wine ; when quite thick, take from the fire and chill. 

At serving time, whip the whites of the eggs until they will stand on mounds, fill a pretty 
glass berry dish with first a layer of the dark prune sauce, then of the deep yellow custard, and so 


on, until all of No. 1 and No. 2 have been used; 


try to have the last layer of custard. Drop the 


whites over the top as shown in the cut, and garnish with the bright berries. Whipped cream can 
be used in place of the whites of the eggs and gives a richer flavor. Small cakes may accompany 
this dessert, though it would be considered elegant served plain. 
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Broiled Sweetbreads 

Prepare as previously directed, spread plenty 
of butter over them, and broil over hot, clear 
coals, turning often. ‘Take up on a heated dish, 
when nicely browned on both sides. Season 
with salt and pepper ; pour over melted butter 
and serve at once. 


Creamed Sweetbreads 


Parboil the sweetbreads, drain, and mince. 
Rub one tablespoonful of flour and butter to- 
gether until smooth, stir in one-haif pint of 
milk and let come to the boil, then turnin the 
sweetbreads and cook slowly for five minutes, 
stirring constantly. Season to taste and serve. 


Sweetbread Cutlets 


Parboil the sweetbreads in salted water, then 
drop in ice water for five minutes. Take out 
and press between plates for thirty minutes, cut, 
and dip in liquid aspic. Chop aspic into pieces, 
arrange On a dish, lay the cutlets on it, fill the 


center with celery salad. Pour mayonnaise 
around and garnish with molded spinach and 
fancy shapes of colored aspic. 


Sweetbread Sandwiches 

After the sweetbreads have been boiled and 
cooled, chop to a paste and add to them one- 
fourth their quantity of French pease that have 
been boiled and pressed through a sieve. Mix 
well with mayonnaise, add a little lemon juice, 
and spread on thin slices of buttered bread. 
Cover with another slice and press firmly to- 
gether. 


Sweetbread Salad 

Clean and parboil a pair of sweetbreads, then 
drop them into ice water for a few minutes. 
Remove the skin and fat, cover with boiling 
water, season and let simmer gently for twenty 
minutes. Remove from the range and when 
cool chop, add one-half pint of chopped celery, 
pour over one pint of mayonnaise, and serve 
very cold on a bed of lettuce leaves. 


EGG BALLS 


EGG BALLS—A delicate dish to serve at luncheon or breakfast. Materials needed : 


Frying basket and good lard or fryings ; four hard-boiled eggs, one rounding tablespoonful of 
grated cheese, two rounding tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, one dessertspoonful of chopped 
parsley, one rounding tablespoonful of chopped celery, or one teaspoonful of celery seed, one-half 
cup of mayonnaise dressing, one lemon, six sprays of parsley ; salt, pepper, and paprika to taste ; 
one egg, one plate of cracker or bread crumbs, and ten whole cloves. 

Separate the eggs, chop the whites very fine, mash the yolks to a paste, and add the cheese, 
bread crumbs, parsley, one teaspoonful of lemon juice, and the seasonings ; then carefully fold in 
the whites, and bind all together with the dressing ; form into small pears, roll in the beaten egg, 
and then crumbs, stick a whole clove in the stem end of each pear. Have the lard smoking hot, 
drop the pears in carefully, and brown to deep cream color. Lift the basket and drain a minute, 
serve on napkin, garnish the sides and top with slices of lemon and sprays of parsley and curled 
celery. The balls are a substitute for meat. 
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Sweetbread Hash 

Cut into small pieces what is left of cooked 
sweetbreads. Melt two tablespoonfuls of but- 
terin a frying pan, stir in one tablespoonful of 
flour and add one teacup of good soup stock ; 
turn in the sweetbreads, season and let boil up 
once. Garnish with slices of lemon and serve. 


Sweetbread Patties 

Make patty shells of rich puff paste, fill with 
sweetbread prepared as directed under Creamed 
Sweetbreads, and serve at once. The patty 
shells should be heated before turning in the 
sweetbread. 


Baked Sweetbreads 

Parboil the sweetbreads, split and season. 
Strain the broth in which they were cooked into 
a baking pan, lay in the sweetbreads, dredge 
with flour, and dot with bits of butter. Bake 
in a hot oven twenty minutes or until a delicate 
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brown. Baste frequently with butter and 
water. If preferred they may be larded as fol- 
lows: Draw thin slices of salt pork about the 
size of a wooden toothpick through the sweet- 
breads after cleaning, before they are parboiled. 
Take deep long stitches or they will break out. 
Have ready some pease nicely cooked and 
seasoned, place the sweetbreads in the center 
of the dish, pour over them a gravy made of 
the drippings in the pan, put the pease around 
and serve, or heap the pease in the center of 
the dish and lay the sweetbreads around. 


Five Ways of Cooking Ham 
By L. M. ANNABLE 


Boiled Ham 
Wash the ham very clean, trim, and soak for 
three hours in vinegar and water, one table- 


WHITE BAKED POTATOES FILLED WITH CALF’S BRAINS 


BAKED POTATOES FILLED WITH CALF BRAINS — Allow one good sized potato 
for each plate ;_ two pairs of brains will fill from six to eight potatoes, thus, for serving eight people, 


wash well and dry eight potatoes. 


Two pairs of brains, three slices of stale bread, one-half cup of butter, one tablespoonful of 
grated cheese, one-quarter cup of rich milk or cream, two lemons, one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, one-half pint of sweet milk ; salt, pepper, and paprika. 

Allow the brains to stand in salt water for about twenty minutes, then remove all the blood 
and parboil in strong lemon water until perfectly clear and tender ; this will require from ten to 


fifteen minutes ; drain, cool, and cut in small dice. 


Bake the potatoes as for ordinary service, cut 


off an oblong piece from the side, scoop out the potato, leaving the shell in good shape to refill. 


Mash the potato, season well as for creamed mashed potatoes. 


in the milk. 


Put the slices of bread to soak 


Fill the shells with first a thin layer of potato, which has the chopped parsley folded 


in, then a layer of brains, rounding the top with the bread, grated cheese, and squares of butter ; 


place side by side in the pan, run into the oven, and brown the top. 
garnished with greens,— that is, lettuce, parsley, or water cress. 


serve for tea. 


Serve on a low tray, well 
This makes an excellent dish to 
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spoonful of vinegar to each quart of water is 
sufficient. Remove the ham from this, place in 
a deep pot over the fire, and add sufficient cold 
water to cover. As it comes to a boil remove 
allscum. While boiling, add two turnips, two 
heads of celery, two small onions, and a bunch 
of savory herbs. 

Let cook slowly until done. Remove from 
the water, peel off all skin. Sift bread crumbs 
over it, and set it in the oven to brown. 
Broiled Ham 

Cut the ham in slices of medium thickness, 
place on a hot gridiron and cook until the fat 
begins to drip out and the meat is slightly 
brown ; with a knife and fork remove from the 
gridiron and drop into cold water. Then return 
to the gridiron. Repeat this until the ham is 
done. Serve on a hot platter. 

Barbecued Ham 

Cut large slices of cold boiled ham and fry 
them in their own fat. Prepare a sauce to pour 
over them by adding one tablespoonful each of 


vinegar, sugar, and made mustard, and a little 
pepper to the fat leftin the pan. Lay the slices 
of ham in a hot platter, add the sauce, and 
serve at once. 


Ham Omelet 


Cut raw, lean ham into dice and fry in but- 
ter; when done add three well-beaten eggs and 
fry. For ham omelets, minced boiled ham is 
nice, and scraps may be utilized in this way. 


Ham Salad 

Chop fine one cup of ham; soak one cup of 
bread crumbs in one-half cup of sweet milk, 
add one teaspoonful each of dry mustard and 
celery seed, and a little pepper. Turn all into 
a saucepan and heat thoroughly. Serve hot on 
a small platter, garnished with slices of hard 
boiled eggs. 


Pepper Vinegar 
Fill a quart bottle with small peppers, add two 
tablespoonfuls sugar, and fill with cider vinegar. 


HOT CABBAGE SALAD 


HOT CABBAGE SALAD —1. One small head of cabbage shredded, three or four tabascos 
cut fine, three hard-boiled eggs, three tablespoonfuls of capers or washed currants, two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, one level tablespoonful of salt, one head of lettuce. 

2. Two rounding tablespoonfuls of butter, three level tablespoonfuls of flour, one pint of 
rich, sweet milk, one-half cup of vinegar ; radishes as a garnish. 

Shred the cabbage fine and even, place in a large bowl, and fold into it the tabascos, sugar, and 
salt, and allow to stand ina cool place for thirty minutes. At serving time make the dressing by 
melting the butter, fold or braid in the flour, cook two minutes, then gradually add the milk ; 
allow to cook until quite thick ; then, stirring constantly, gradually add the vinegar. Just at serving 
time, pour the dressing over the cabbage, place in the salad bowl on a bed of lettuce. Have the 
hard-boiled eggs cut as for egg vases, with scalloped edges. Bed them in the sides, and fill the 
vase with the capers or currants. Garnish the edges with radishes cut in roses, 
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Chafing Dish Cookery 


By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


Sheilfish and Crustaceans 
HERE is more or less force in the 
injunction that banishes oysters 
and clams from our tables during the 
months Yet this 
prohibition admits of some exceptions, 


‘*without an 


and up to mid-May oysters are really 
not inferior to what they have been in 
late April. 
in the season. Indeed, it is during the 
summer that the clambake 
flourishes in its chief glory. 

Other shellfish there are, too, that 
may be procured to the best advantage 
at this time,—such as lobsters, soft- 
shell crabs, shrimps. The last 
nearly as good canned as fresh and are 


Clams are good even later 


months 


are 


usually put up with a care that makes 
them safe eating. In one sense of the 
word, these fish may not be shellfish, 
but crustaceans, and yet they have 
enough of a family resemblance to make 
the dietetic purist inclined to class them 
all under one head among the creatures 
that are banished while the R-less 
months endure. 

In cooking all crustaceans, it is well 
to have the paprika box or the cayenne 
pepper cruet near at hand. These con- 
diments stimulate the stomach to digest 
the rather difficult lobster or shrimp or 
crab meat. 
tions should be observed at the same 
time. Tea should not be drunk with 
these articles of food, since tannic acid 
hardens the fiber of the meat. It is 
also well to avoid indulgence in other 


One or two other precau- 


rich dishes at the same meal which the 
lobster adorns. The gastric powers 
have enough work cut out for them 
under the circumstances without add- 


ing to this unnecessarily. 
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Newburg Clams 


Cook together a tablespoonful of butter and 
one of flour until they bubble, pour in a half 
pint of sweet cream and stir until the sauce is 
thick. Have ready a pint of long clams from 
which the hard part has been carefully trimmed, 
pains having been taken not to cut into the 
soft part of the clam. Put these into the sauce 
and cook about three minutes after the sauce 
has returned to the boil. Season with a half 
teaspoonful of salt and a pinch of cayenne, and 
just before extinguishing the flame, stir in three 
tablespoonfuls of sherry. Leave it half a minute 
to get hot, and serve the clams on toast. 


Savory Clam Toast 


Chop fine twenty round clams. Put into the 
chafing dish two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
butter, a cup of clam-juice (save that which 
flows from the clams when chopped), a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, and a dash of 
cayenne. When this is boiling hot, add the 
chopped clams, cook five minutes, squeeze in 
the juice of half a lemon of medium size, and 
add a little salt if necessary. In most cases it 
will not be needed. Have ready squares of hot 
buttered toast or ‘* breakfast biscuit ’’ also made 
hot and buttered. Serve the clam mixture on 
this. 


Shrimps in Tomato Sauce 

Turn out the contents of a can of shrimps 
and throw them into cold water. Leave them 
in this for several hours. When ready to use 
them, drain and dry them. Make a cupful of 
tomato sauce by cooking together two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and one of flour until 
well blended, and pouring upon them a cupful of 
strained tomato liquor, in which has been boiled 
for half an hour a slice of onion, a sprig of 
mace, and a small piece of celery. When the 
sauce is hot and thick, turn in the shrimps, 
cook five or six minutes, and serve on toast or 
in small individual nappies. 


Fricasseed Lobster 

Rub together two tablespoonfuls of butter, a 
half teaspoonful of dry English mustard, and a 
pinch of salt. Put these in the blazer of the 
chafing dish with a cup of milk that is half 
cream. Add to this a half cup of fine bread 
crumbs that have been soaked for half an hour 
in a cupful of milk. Let all get hot together, 
and put in a pint of lobster meat, cut into small 


pieces. When ali are boiling hot, stir in an 
egg beaten light. Cook one minute longer and 
serve. 


Oysters with Celery 


Put a gill of oyster liquor, a half cup of 
minced celery, and a pinch of cayenne or 
paprika into the chafing dish and simmer for 
three minutes after it reaches the boil. Add to 
it two tablespoonfuls of butter and a gill of 
cream, bring to a boil and put in a solid pint of 
oysters. Cook three minutes, stir in a gill 
of sherry, and a teaspoonful of salt and serve. 
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Three Years Old 

By Mary CLARKE HUNTINGTON 

My name is Edmund Clarence Bwown, 
I live acwoss the way 

From gwanma’s, wiv my mover, an’ 
I'm free years old to-day ! 

I had a book an’ top an’ ball— 
But I don’t want to play 

Wiv birfday pwesents ; I’m too big— 
I’m free years old to-day ! 

Wear desses ? Well, but anyhow 
They an’t put on to stay ; 

I'll be in pants now pretty soon— 
I'm free years old to-day ! 


A Little Poet 
By E. ALLEN 

F you had lived a great many years 
ago in the little town of Somersby 
in England, I think you would have 
known a jolly family of boys and girls 
who lived ina pretty white rectory under 

great, spreading elm-trees. 

There were twelve boys and girls in 
this family. Just think of the fun you 
could have if you had in your home 
eleven brothers and sisters, —think of the 
parties and candy-pulls in winter and 
the jolly picnics and baseball games in 
summer. 

These boys and girls had good times, 
I can tell you. Sometimes the five lit- 
tle girls played that they were maidens 
shut up in a great castle and the seven 
boys would come and rescue them. 


Sometimes they fought battles. Then 
they would write little stories about 
their plays for their father and gentle 
lady-mother to read. 

One of the boys was named Alired. 
He had queer little fancies about things. 
He thought that the wind had a voice 
and he wondered what it said when it 
blew through the elm and chestnut trees. 
Sometimes he ran bareheaded to the 
beach, to hear the waves whisper to the 
little pink and white shells. 

On Sunday the whole dozen boys and 
girls went to the church where their 
father preached. Quite a little congre- 
gation they must have made all by 
themselves. 

One Sunday morning Alfred was to 
be left at home all alone. ‘‘ If I could 
only think of something new to do all 
by myself,’’ said the little fellow, as he 
watched his brothers and sisters put on 
their caps and bonnets. Where do you 
suppose all those small caps and bonnets 
were kept when they were not on their 
little owners’ heads ? 

One of the older boys—Charles—was 
looking out of the window when Alfred 
spoke. Out in the garden the heavy 
hollyhocks and the bright sweet roses 
danced in the sunshine. ‘‘I'll tell you 
what, Alfred,’’ he said. ‘“You take 
your slate and write it full of verses about 


the flowers out in the garden.’’ 
So, all the morning little Alfred made 
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up verses. When the children came 
home, he brought his slate quite full of 
his own pretty fancies about the blos- 
soms. 

Charles read the verses over carefully, 
while Alfred watched him eagerly. 

‘* Are they good, Charlie?’’ he said, 
as the big brother handed back the slate. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Charles gravely. ‘‘ Yes, 
Alfred, you can write.’’ 

The small poet grew to be a great one 
whom all the world loved and honored. 
Do you suppose that he ever received 
praise which pleased him more than 
those three little words of his brother, 
‘* Yes, you can write’’ ? 

Do any of you know the name of the 
‘little poet’? who loved flowers and 
winds and waves? It was Alfred Tenny- 
son. 

Intelligence of Robins 
By H. S. KELLER 

- birds do not possess certain degrees 

of intelligence, why does our robin 
return to the same nesting place each 
season? If the familiar nest has been 
destroyed, why does this most amiable 
and lovable of our birds proceed forth- 
with to build a nest in the old, dear 
spot? It may be upon a ledge beneath 
the roof of a porch, or in some favorite 
crotch in a near-by apple tree ; but no 
matter, there must the nest be built, 
wherein the pretty eggs must lie, and 
wherein the naked little crab-like babies 
must come forth from their shells in due 
season. In the nest building Mr. 
Robin isa nuisance ; he toils not, neither 
dees he spin, but he is ever and al- 
ways teasing and bothering his laboring 
and faithful little spouse. Mr. Robin 
gathers no material for the nest ; he 
will not stir a single feather, lift a claw 
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or use his bill to assist in the erection of 
the home wherein his babies are to come 
forth ; not he. He is much prettier 
than his spouse, but not half as faith- 
ful in domestic affairs. He will not 
keep the eggs warnrand allow the good, 
motherly Mrs. Robin to go and get a 
bit to eat. After the babies come out 
of the pretty shells he may, if the 
mood takes him, condescend to bring an 
occasional worm to the big, gaping, 
yellow mouths. I think he does not 
do this because of any fatherly notions ; 
I do think he does it because he is a 
selfish lover and dislikes to see his mate 
do guzte all the work. Besides, he wants 
the youngsters to get out of the nest 
soon so that he can go a-roving with his 
dainty mate. 


**Goo-Wah!”’ 


By Epwin L. SABIN 


’Twas on a Sunday morning, 
The twenty-fifth of May, 
A quarter past eleven— 
A fine and sunny day, 
That baby in his cradle 
Threw out a dimpled hand 
And said ** Goo-wah,’’ so plainly 
That aé/ could understand. 


Cried sister : ‘* Dear old precious ! 
He called to me, I think.’’ 

Said Ned: ‘‘ No, it was ‘ brother.’’ 
Said cook : ‘* He wants a drink! ”’ 

Spoke father: ‘‘ He said ‘ma-ma *”’ 
Said mother: ‘* He wants you.”’ 

Said grandpa: ‘ Pins are in him,’’— 
So what were we to do ? 


And everybody hugged him, 
And kissed him o’er and o’er 
And breathlessly we waited 
For him to talk some more. 
But sad to say, so stupid 
Are grown-ups, I suppose, 
That what he vea//y wanted 
The baby, only, knows } 
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And Pleasures. 


Have a Garden 
By C. A. PARKER 


E have been gardening this morn- 

ing, the chief of the home horti- 

cultural bureauand myself, and numerous 

little white flags at the ends of as many 

rows testify to what we have accom- 
plished. 

And now we shall try to await patiently 
the results of our labors, but as soon as 
we can reasonably expect to catch a 
glimpse of green how eagerly we shall 
watch those rows from day to day. 

By and by some one will announce, 
‘« The lettuce is coming up !’’ Another 
day the appearance of the radishes will 
be proclaimed. Again it will be, ‘‘ Did 
you know the peas were beginning to 
show their heads?’’ and some happy 
day the first sweet peas will hold their 
reception. 

I wonder how many women know 
nothing of the pleasure of poking in 
the dirt — of crumbling the fresh, moist 
loam in the fingers ; of putting the seeds 
in the ground and covering them up, 
and of the interest which attaches toa 
spot of ground wherein one’s own hands 
have hidden the seeds — the charm 
which invests the first tiny uprising of 
green and the fascination of watching 
the plants grow and develop, bringing 
forth each after its kind. 

If you are one of these, my friend, 
do, I beseech you, lay aside your hem- 


stitching and embroidery, get out into 
the air and sunshine and dig in the dirt. 
Exchange needle and embroidery hoops 
for trowel and rake and see how much 
better for it are nerves and spirits and 
appetite. 

To get full meed of benefit from your 
Wear a 
short, easy fitting gown and comfort- 
able shoes. And don't be afraid of 
soiling your hands. 
soap is cheap. 


work, you must dress for it. 


Water is plenty, 
Moreover do not give 
athought to Mrs. Grundy. As weighed 
in the balance with your health and 
wholesome enjoyment, of what value is 
her opinion ? 

It is surprising, when one gets at 
work out of doors, how much more she 
can do than she would have thought 
possible. 
tired ; your back may ache. 


Oh, of course you may get 
Never 
mind that either, if you don’t overdo 
your strength. It is a much more 
healthful tired than that induced by sew- 
ing ‘machine or needlework, and your 
back would far better ache from bend- 
ing over garden beds than over an em- 
broidery frame. 

But,’’ says many a voice, ‘‘ I don’t 
do unnecessary work ; still I have no 
time for gardening, much as I should 
enjoy it.’’ 

Are you quite sure of that? Is there 
not some superfluity of stitchery, cook- 
ery, or other housewifery that could be 
dispensed with and nobody be the 
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worse? Do, if you can, make time for 
the benefit you will derive from work in 
the air and sunshine and earth, and the 
pleasure of seeing things which you 
have planted and cared for spring up 
and grow to maturity. 

Even if there are not a few square 
yards of ground available at home, this 
may not be an insurmountable obstacle. 
Possibly there is a spot of earth not far 
away oi which you can secure the use. 

Have a garden, somehow, somewhere, 
if it be within the range of attainable 
blessings. 


The Better Side of Carlyle 
le a memoir of James Dodds, we find 

the following letter from Carlyle to 
a young man, which reveals a feeling in 
its author seldom manifested, but which 
does credit to his manhood :— 


LonpDoN, September 21, 1841. 
My dear Sir: The truthful, genial temper 
manifested in your letter cannot but increase 
the interest I felt in you. It will be good news 
in all times coming to learn that such a life as 
yours unfolds itself according to promise, and 
becomes in some tolerable degree what it is 
capable of being. The problem is your own, 
to make or to mar; a great problem for you, as 

the like is for every man born into this world. 
You have my entire sympathy in your denun- 
ciation of the ‘explosive 


character. It is 
frequent in these times, and deplorable wherever 
met with. Explosions are ever wasteful, woe- 
ful; central fire should not explode itself, but 
lie silent, far down at the center, and make all 
good fruits grow. We cannot too often repeat 
to ourselves, ‘‘ Strength is seen not in spasms, 
but in stout bearing of burdens.”’ 

You can take comfort in the mean while, if 
you need it, by the experience of all wise men, 
that a right heavy burden is precisely the thing 
wanted for a young, strong man. Grievous to 
be borne; but bear it well; you will find it one 
day to have been verily blessed. ‘* I would not 
for any money,”’ says the brave Jean Paul in 
his quaint way, ‘‘ have had money in my youth.”’ 
He speaks a truth there, singular as it may 
seem to many. 


By the way, do you read German? It would 
be well worth your while to learn it; and not 
impossible, not even difficult, even where you 
are, if you so resolved. These young, obscure 
years ought to be incessantly employed in gain- 
ing knowledge of things worth knowing, espe- 
cially of heroic human souls worth knowing; 
and you may believe me, the obscurer such years 
are, it is apt to be the better. Books are needed, 
but yet not many books; a few well read. An 
open, true, patient, and valiant soul is needed; 
that is the one thing needful. 

I have no time here, in this immeasurable 
tread-mill of a place, to answer letters. But 
you may take it for a new fact that if you can, 
as you say, write without answer, your letters 
shall be altogether welcome. If at any timea 
definite service can be done by answering, doubt 
not I shall make time forit. I subscribe myself 
in great haste, yours with true wishes and 
hopes, 

T. CARLYLE. 


Their Father’s House 


Make your home sunshiny and happy, 
if you want to make it attractive. The 
young heart is boiling over with glee 
and frolic. God made it so, and it is 
your duty to accept it and to provide 
means for innocent recreation. Youth 
is the period of impression and imita- 
tion, and then holy aspirations are most 
rapidly developed. Provide them with 
music, books and papers, pictures and 
flowers, at home ; every appliance to 
awaken all that is pure and noble in 
mind and in heart. Let your children 
feel that their father’s house is the dear- 
est, happiest spot on earth ; andas they 
pass into life’s activities and responsibil- 
ities, let them remember the home of 
their childhood, not as the place of bitter 
words and hard drudging, where they 
simply ate, and drank, and slept, but 
as the sunniest spot in all the past, where 
their sweetest and holiest affections lin- 
ger, and where all their truest aspira- 
tions and their noblest principles were 
fostered, formed, and fixed. — Selected. 
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The Theology of Civilization 
Tue oF Civitization. By Charles F. Dole, 
author of ‘‘ The Coming People.’’ Cloth, 16mo, gilt 
top, 256 pages ; $1. New York : Thomas Y. Crowell 

& Co. 

The author of this thoughtful and 
thought-inspiring book believes that 
there can be no lasting and vigorous 
civilization which is not inspired by a 
noble and pervasive religion, and that 
such a religion must rest on the bed- 
rock of thoroughly fearless, rational, and 
In this volume, 
which is most refreshing in its frankness 
and thoroughness of treatment, while 
at the same time concise and forceful, 
he follows to the logical conclusion the 


consistent thinking. 


arguments of non-religious critics, show- 
ing their futility and inconsistency, dem- 
onstrating his proposition that true civi- 
lization must be built upon a religious 
foundation. 

The present book really forms a 
natural sequel to this author's ‘‘ The 
Coming People,’’ published a few years 
ago, which has now reached its fourth 
edition, issued in a neat style uniform 
with ‘* The Theology of Civilization.”’ 
There is the same general trend of 
thought, the same clear, concise treat- 
ment of the subject matter, and the same 
inspiring optimism — hopeful, helpful, 
contagious. ‘‘ The Coming People,”’ 
however, treats more of the human side 
as it is being developed in the stress of 
modern life, and does so in the firm 
belief that the world is growing better, 
and will go on improving through the 


years and ages tocome. Both of these 
are books which thoughtful people will 
delight to read, and will be the better 
and happier for having read. 


¥Y. M. C. A. Bible Study 

In pursuance of the resolution adopted 
at last year’s International Convention 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
urging greater attention to Bible study, 
the International Committee at New 
York have issued a number of brochures 
relating to the subject, including : 
‘* Bible Truth in Hymns,’’ by Rev. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D.; ‘‘ Prayer : 
Principles and Examples,’’ by Fred S. 
Goodman, New York State Secretary ; 
‘*Main Lines in the Bible : Studies for 
Railroad Men,’’ by the same; and 
‘* Bible Studies in Missions,’’ by Charles 
K. Ober, Field Secretary. These 
books each contain in small compass 
much that will be found effective and 
helpful in the proposed work. 


About Vanilla 


Asovut Boards, 48 pages, illustrated. Boston : 
The Joseph Burnett Company. 


This is a very interesting little work 
on the habitat and history, culture and 
curing, of the vanilla plant and _ its 
product, put forth as a souvenir of the 
semi-centennial of the company whose 
imprint it bears. It is handsome in 
typography and illustrations and tells 
many valuable things concerning its 
subject matter. 
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No. 452—Prize Anagram 
Pilgrim’s Progress 
The Anagram this month represents 
characters and localities given in Bun- 
yan’s great allegory, 
No 


seems necessary. 


‘The 
further 


Pilgrim's 


Progress.”’ introduction 


1 China stair. 
2 O Bebe, turn his goat in. 
3 Lay on— lop. 
4 Standt farms. 
5 Spy down — fit it out. 
6 Azure belt be beg. 
7 Be firm — lend me. 
8 Our moist. 
g Very lone, mom. 
10 His wig hang thyke. 
11 Then change under Dot. 
12 Yes, he plead. 
13. Unto Simon. 
14 Aim unto lively of hail. 
15 Margaret Hert. 
16 Warring top. 
17. Cat-sling tub-ode. 
18 I hang lute mat. 
19 Horn stem 
20 Fie! South hue ale tub. 
21 It’s day long ago. 
22 Sponged duffol. 
23 Droll hem’d wroth. 
24 Ruin! Stop me, P. 
25 At veal kit. 
26 Past grain ide. 
27. Font Cizoyi. 
28 Gloomy blond Mardi. 
29 Sweet chain for fop. 
30 Send me corn dyp. 
31 Chatwulf. 
32 Long de Kew. 
33 Halt! City ice steel. 


4 Creep? Nix-ee! 
35 Try mortal head. 
36 Gage dents shrink. 
37. SheledE. S 
38 Fine urcus to dotty. 
39 Gail. 
yo Bide! Hunt some lean cattle. 
41 Her ring cost pipe film. 
2 Cross tin, mine dear ! 
43 Lend us a nail, m’m. 
44 Lem Turtler. 
45 May be stress. 
46 Not haif bad, Hulee. 
47 Turn vital Fort Harm. 
48 ICU had farm. 
49 Halt, wretch; true fop! 
50 Pitch him in’t, large sir. 


Three prizes will be awarded (see 
rules and regulations ). 

First Prize — AN EAGLE GRAPHO- 
PHONE, with No. 1 outfit, including 12 
records, and 12-cylinder box. 

Second Prize—A_ year’s subscrip- 
tion to Goop HovusEKEEPING and one 
year’s subscription to two other $1 peri- 
odicals. 

Third Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Rules and Regulations 

The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis- 
ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page of the list. Each answer recetved will be care- 
fully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 
and if found perfect will be marked 100 points. All 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to all 
parties. Incase of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus :— 
The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize; the others in their order. In case no lists register 

100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 
Additions to a list already sent will not be considered. 
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but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit 
only), superseding the former. 

Winners of a First Prize will not be awarded another 
prize within one year ; but their lists, if otherwise prize- 
winning, will receive “‘ Special Honorable Mention,” which 
will be given in no other case. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Saturday, May 26. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 


All correspondence for this department should be ad- 
dressed 
“ Puzzle Editor,” Goop 
Springfield, Mass. 


Answer to Household Anagram 


No. 3.— Toilet and Washing Articles 
1 Wool soap. 
2 Ed. Pinaud’s perfumes. 
3. Hall’s vegetable hair renewer. 
4 Good will soap. 
5 Milkweed cream. 
6 Larkin’s soaps. 
7. Fels-naptha soap. 
8 Mennen’s toilet powder. 
9 The prophylactic tooth brush. 
10 6©Kitchen and hand soap. 
11 Rose and cucumber jelly. 
12 Cosmo buttermilk toilet soap. 
13 Wright’s myrrh tooth soap. 
14 Sawyer’s crystal blue. 
15 Capitol dandruff cure. 
16 Sozodont. 
17. Dr. Lyon’s tooth powder. 
18 Hyomei antiseptic soap. 
19 ©Pond’s extract. 
20 Carmel soap. 
21 Babbitt’s best soap. 
22 Jap rose. 
23 Fairy soap or gold dust. 
24 Coke dandruff cure. 
25 Malvina cream. 
26 Welcome soap. 
27. Packer’s tar soap. 
28 Bluine. 
29 Williams’ Jersey cream soap. 
30 Cuticura soap. 
31 Cashmere bouquet soap. 
2. Dr. Scott’s electric hair brush. 
33 Hood’s tooth powder. 
34 Mealine soap. 
35 Pearline. 
36 ©Sapolio. 
37. Glenn sulphur soap. 
38 Baltimore belle bouquet. 
39 California cream of lemon. 
40 Sulphume soap. 


41 White rose glycerine soap. 
42 Freeman’s face powder. 
43 Arnica tooth soap. 

44 Eau de cologne. 

45 Ivory soap. 

46 Rubifoam. 

47. Farina cologne. 

48 Pears soap. 

49 Violette. 

50 Flame-proof starch. 


This Anagram was published in Goop 
HovusEKEEPING for March, and_ the 
prizes are awarded as follows :— 

First’ Prize — AX ADLAKE RE- 
PEATER CAMERA, Miss E. J. Hender- 
son, 402 Center St., Newton, Mass. 


Second Prize — A CHAFING DisH, 
Mrs. Andrew Gray, 359 Washington 
strect, Providence, R. I. 

Third Prize — A year's subscription 
to Goop HouseEKEEPING, Miss L. Gay, 
2011 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Anagram Letters 


I received the prize to-day,—something which 
I had long wanted but did not suppose I could 
have. It very much exceeds my expectations. 
Ido not see how you can afford to give such 
nice gifts every month. Thank you for the 
happiness I shall derive from it. b. 

The Scripture Anagrams were too hard for me 
to attempt. I think I have enjoyed the adver- 
tisements best, for they were not so hopeless. 
I hope Goop HousEKEEPING will keep up the 
Anagrams. L. Cc. B. 

Connecticut. 

My attention has been called to many adver- 
tisements I had carelessly passed, but which I 
mean to investigate, because they read so well; 
your hundreds of Anagram solvers have doubt- 
less done the same. A. M. P. 

New York. 

I have never before tried to solve Anagrams, 
but these have quite taken my fancy, and I find 
the work on them not only fascinating, but very 
instructive. I shall renew my attempts next 
month. F. 

California. 
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MOON’S PHASES 


THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


(Standard Eastern Time) 


) First Quarter, 6d. 8h. 39m. A.M. MA Y, 1900 C Last Quarter, 21d. 3h. 31m. P.M. 


OFull Moon, 14d. 10h. 36m. A.M. 


@New Moon, 28d. 9h. 50m. A.M. 


When April steps aside for May, 
Like diamonds all the raindrops glisten; 
Fresh violets open every day; 
To some new bird each hour we listen. 
— Lucy Larcom. 


1 Tue 
MEMORANDA 
3 Thu 
4 Fri 
5 Sat 
6 Sun 
7 Mon 
8 Tue 
9 Wed 
10 Thu 
«Fri 
12 Sat 
13 Sun 
14 Mon 
Tue 
16 Wed 
17. Thu 
18 Fri 
19 Sat 
20 Sun 
21 Mon 
22 Tue 
23 Wed 
24 Thu 
25. Fri 
26 Sat 
27 Sun 
28 Mon 
29 Tue 
30 Wed 
31 Thu 


The Charm of May 


No other monthin all the year, perhaps, so 
irresistibly attracts us afield as charming, sweet- 
scented May. Happy they who live in close 
communion with nature at this season, to drink 
in her delights and rejoice in her beauty at every 
opportunity; and equally unfortunate they whose 
field comprises only circumscribing walls and 
modern ”’ streets. 

The earth is at its best and most charming 
estate ; the rigors of winter and the lush damp- 
ness of early spring have gone. Flowers are 
in evidence everywhere, mingling with the 
bright greenness of the young grass, or filling 
the trees with glorious promise of luscious and 
health-giving fruit. Songs of birds thrill and 
vibrate on the pulsing air; the whole world in 
unison speaks of new life, fresh hope, and buoy- 
ant strength. 

Into these scenes of happiness and cheer, 
encouragement and inspiration, let us go as 
much and as often as possible. The children, 
especially, need no incentive to outdoor life at 
this season ; it is only those perplexed and dis- 
traught with many duties and cares who need to 
be urged to accept the generous gifts and pure 
pleasures which nature lavishly lays at our feet. 

Never mind the handbook of scientific names 
of birds and flowers ; for the time being we 
will relegate study to school hours, and when 
we go abroad to commune with nature will just 
let the children frolic and enjoy themselves, 
while we of more mature years join with them 
in relaxation from all care, all thoughts of busi- 
ness or home duties, as we drink in the inspira- 
tion of our environment, and grow young again 
in heart and thought. 

As the month closes, the sad, sweet anniver- 
sary of our Memorial day comes once again, 
when with flowers and appropriate observances 
we pay tribute to dead heroes of our nation. 
It should be a sacred observance, but while we 
pay this tribute let us not forget that there are 
multitudes of heroic lives all about us, of those 
in humble cabin or crowded tenement, who are 
fighting life’s battles bravely. If we give 
flowers for the dead, let us also give smiles and 
cheer for the living ! 
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And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar. 


—Longfellow— The Village Blacksmith.” 
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